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WHAT A BOY CAN DO FARMING 








VER ON THE NEXT page Uncle John—who is really 
Dr. S. A. Knapp, Director of the Co-operative Demon- 
- stration Work of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture—tells of a visit to one of his nephews who had joined 
a boys’ corn club and made 104 bushels of corn on one acre. A 
great many boys may think this an improbable story; but next 
week Mr. O. B. Martin, who is Uncle John’s assistant in this 
work, is going to tell you about a boy who made, 152% 
bushels on one acre—not a “story-book” boy at all, but a real, 
livé Southern farm boy, very much like yourself. That boy is 
going, Mr. Martin says, to get about $400 off of that one acre 
of corn. That’s doing pretty well, isn’t it? 

Of course, this is an exceptional yield--a prize-winning crop, 
but. if one boy can do this, why couldn’t every boy who reads 
this paper’ do at least half as well? 

They could and a whole lot of them are doing, if not quite 
so well, very well indeed. See what Prof. Smith says on page 
5: the boys in Holmes County, Mississippi, who belong to the 
corn clubs are going to make an average yield of 70 bushels of 
corn to the acre, while the farmers—the men who are sup- 
posed to know how to farm—will make an average of about 15 
bushels to the acre. 

Who says that boys can’t farm? And who will say that 
they are not farming when he learns that there over 12,000 
of them belonging to these corn clubs in the South, each try- 
ing to grow the most corn at the lowest cost on an acre of 
land? 

Here is a picture of one of these boys in his own cornfield 
and again in the cornfield of one of the tenants on his fa- 
ther’s farm. The same kind of land in both fields; but look at 
the difference in the corn! That’s the difference made by 
knowing how. This boy has learned how to grow good crops 
of corn; the tenant, who may have been raising corn for years, 
hasn’t found out yet. 

If this boy can raise such corn crops now, do you suppose 
he’ll be content to make crops like the tenant’s when he 
grows up? If those Holmes County boys can average seventy 
bushles of corn to the acre, do you suppose that when they 














A CORN-CLUB BOY AND HIS CORN, 
This Field is the Result of the Boy’s Having Learned How to Raise Corn. 











A TENANT'S CORN FIELD ON THE SAME FARM. 
Notice How-the Boy is Beating the Grown-up Tenant Who Has Not Learned How. 


grow up to be the owners of the farms in that county the aver- 
age yield of corn will be only fifteen bushels to the acre? 


We don’t believe it for one minute. 


Let us tell you what we do believe, however; we believe 
that the boys on the Southern farms are going to learn how to 
farm—that they are going to learn HOW to do things and WHY 
to do them, and that as they grow up they are going to put 
this knowledge into practice, and make Southern farms the 
best place in the world to live and Southern farming one of the 
most pleasant and profitable occupations that any man can follow. 
They are going to cut out a large part of the hard work now done 
on most farms—they can’t-eut it all out; but there’s hard work 
everywhere, and everyone needs a reasonable amount of it— 
and they’re going to make more money out of their farms than 
most of the older farmers have ever dreamed of. Do you not 
think there’s money in raising seventy. bushels of corn or two 
bales of cotton to the acre? And if Southern boys can do that 
now, can’t they do as well when they grow up? 

Of course they can. 

But it isn’t every farm boy who is going to do this. It is 
only the boy who learns how, and we fear there will be a lot 
of boys who, because they don’t have a chance or because they 
haven’t enough “get up,’ will fail to learn how, and will go on 
doing the old 15-bushel farming. 

We hope no Progressive Farmer boy will be in this class; 
and for that reason we want every one of you to learn just as 
muchas he can about farming. Join the boys’ corn club, go 
to the farmers’ institutes, send for the farmers’ bulletins and 
study them, read the farm papers, talk with good farmers, 
and watch how they do their work; if you have a chance, go 
to your A. & M. College; in short, neglect no means of learn- 
ing the best ways of doing things on the farm and the reasons 
why these ways are best. If you do this, and put the knowledge 
you get into your work, giving every crop you tend and every 
animal you feed the very best chance you can to do its best, you 
will be one of Uncle John’s sort of farmer boys, one of the 
boys who find joy and profit in farming. 
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Professor Massey’s 
Editorial Page. 


The Story of Our School. 











County, Maryland. The State had just 

enacted the present free school law, and 
the county boards were given full power to levy 
tax enough to support the schools as long as the 
people wanted them to run. The people there 
wanted nine months’ school. I was made the 
first County Superintendent and Treasurer, and we 
determined at once to have a nine months’ school. 
There was some kicking at the tax levy, but the 
people wanted new schoolhouses and gradually 
they did not object to more and more tax till 
now they pay three or four times what we started 
with, and before I left the county we had 52 new 
schoolhouses for white children alone, and since 
then they have taken up the colored schools and 
have many more in that couhty, with only five 
election precincts, and have several high schools 
and a large State college. 

This college has a great history. It was started 
by the parish clergyman and some benevolent 
men-asg a free school in 1707. I have read the 
first contract they made with a teacher. It speci- 
fied that he was to pay no more attention to a 
rich man’s son than to a poor man’s, and stated 
in detail what he was to teach, and, winding up, 
said that above all he was to “teach the fear of 
God and good manners,” and for this work the 
teacher was to get 500 pounds of good tobacco 
per annum. Later, the owner of a body of land 
gave the school 100. acres of land, which lay in 
the town, and was leased in building lots for 
99 years, and has since been leased again. Still 
later, General Washington laid the corner-stone 
of the college that followed the free school, and 
it has since been known as Washington College, 
and has had an annual appropriation from the 
State. 

I doubt if any section had a free school in the 
United States earlier than this Maryland scho 
The original contract with the teacher is st 
be seen in an old parchment-bound volume_,in 


el UST AFTER THE WAR I went to Kent 


| the County Clerk’s office, which has the peculiar 
label on the back, ‘‘Marks of Cattell, Hoggs, and 


other Small businesses.’””’ This book was a sort 
of advertising medium in which anyone could 
advertise what he wanted, in the absence of a 
newspaper. One curious ad. was from the cap- 
tain of a vessel sailing for London, who said that 
he would take any gentleman’s tobacco at lower 
rates than ships that waited for the convoy of a 
man of war, as his vessel was armed and he was 
“not afraid of Frenchmen, Spaniards or the 
devil.”’ 





Give the Boy a Chance. 


By HERE IS NO doubt that if farmers would 
aS make farm life more attractive and less of 
! dreary drudgery, the boys who are suited 
to be farmers would be attracted to the farm and 
would return there after getting the proper educa- 
tion. But the duty of the farmer, as it is the 
duty of every man, is to give his boys and girls 
the very best education he can. An education 
that will educate not only the mind but train the 
hands to enable the man to do something that the 
world needs having done. The fact that a boy 
has been raised on the farm does not mean that 
he is always the man for the farm. His education 
may open to him lines of usefulness in which he 
will make a better success than on the farm itself, 
and, if he has the advantage of a good agricul- 














THE LITTLE 


MILKMAID. 











tural college education, agriculture will be all the 
better if he finds that he is better suited to be a 
scientist in the sciences on which agriculture ig 
founded, that if he returned to the farm with a 
longing to be engaged in those scientific pursuits. 
The experiment stations look to the colleges to 
train men for their work, and the farms need the 
trained investigators in the stations fully as much 
as they need farmers on the farms. 

Give the boy the real practical education and 
then let him take his natural bent, for if he was cut 
out for a farmer he will get to the farm eventual- 
ly. It is the uneducated boys who drift hopeless- 
ly to the cities. The boy trained in a good agri- 
cultural college will always have a place open to 
his abilities, for as Mr. Carnegie once said: ‘‘The 
world is always on the hunt for men with educat- 
ed minds and trained hands.”’ As I have before 
said, this agricultural education is the hope of the 
South, whether the boys go back directly to the 
farm or not, for they will be a force in the ad- 
vancement of the work wherever they go. 





Have you ever noticed that many of the 
Northern farm papers made by city men, treat 
their farmer readers as if they were children or 
half-idiots? The silly, patronizing, so-called 
“heart-to-heart’”’ talks in which the publishers en- 
gage, patting themselves on the back and playing 
the demagogue generally, are enough to make a 
self-respecting farmer sick with disgust. We notice 
that none of our Southern farm papers deal in 
such sickening gush, and this is another reason 
for patronizing papers made in the South by men 
who live in the South. 





I am glad to note that most correspondents 
are complying with the request to send a stamp in 
their letters. All such get an immediate reply by 
mail. But if a man writes to me on a postal card 
he gets a brief reply on postal card. Then I am 
no longer young, and when a man writes on blot- 
ting paper with a pale lead pencil it is hard to 
read. Good paper and ink and pen are cheap 
enough, so please do not write on a postal card 
or on shabby paper with a pale pencil. 





To train boys and girls in merely literary ac- 
complishments to the total exclusion of industrial, 
manual and technical training tends to unfit them 
for industrial work; and in real life most work is 
industrial.—Theodore Roosevolt. 























Uncle John Visits His 


Nephew. 


He Finds the Boy to Whom He Wrote Last Week With an En- 
tirely New Idea of Farming—Something About the Possibilities 


of the Farm. 


G to Johnson’s Landing to see 
(SL) my nephew and talk with him 
about life on the farm. He met me 
at the front gate and when I was ten 
feet away he reached out his hand 
and said: ‘Hello! Uncle John! How 
are you? Glad to see yeu; I want 
you to go out to the crib and see 
my corn.” Just like a boy; since he 
made 104 bushels of corn on an old 
worn-out acre of land, he has been 
so full of the subject that he cannot 
open his mouth without saying 
“‘corn.’’ 

We shook hands; went to the well 
for a drink of fresh water, and then 
took the path to the corn crib. As 
he threw the door open I caught 
sight of the heaped-up ears, I ex- 
claimed, ‘‘My! that is fine corn. Such 
splendid ears! Well filled and solid 
as a rock.’”’ 

“Do you know, Uncle John, I am 
offered two dollars a bushel, cash, 
for it for seed?” 

“That is a good price,’ I replied 
“but it is worth it. Now, let us see 
what you are making. If you sell 
one-half at two dollars a bushel for 
seed, and the other half at fifty cents 
a bushel for feeding, you will get 
one hundred and thirty dollars for 
the crop. How much profit will you 
make on this acre?” 

‘Near as we can reckon it gener- 
ally costs us seven dollars an acre to 
make corn. Last year, before I join- 
ed the Corn Club, I made a better 
crop than usual, and we gathered fif- 
teen bushels on an acre. At fifty 


eg NE DAY last week I went over 
BS 





cents a bushel we cleared just fifty 
cents an acre, not allowing anything 
for the use of the land.”’ 


“Did this large yield cost you any 
more for the acre?’”’ I inquired. 


“Of course, it cost some more,” he 
said. ‘“‘Near as Dad and I could make 
out, about ten dollars more an acre, 
or seventeen dollars in all for this 
acre. But dad thinks the extra fod- 
der and the_better condition of the 
land will make up for the extra cost.”’ 


“Let us be liberal in our estimates 
on this yield,’ I remarked, ‘‘and al- 
low seventeen dollars as the cost of 
making the acre of corn. This will 
give you a net profit of one hundred 
and thirteen dollars for the corn on 
one acre. You state that before this 
year you did make fifteen bushels on 
the average one year and cleared 
that year fifty cents an acre above 
cost. One hundred and thirteen dol- 
lars cleared this year is 226 times 
fifty cents, the amount you made 
clear last year. Suppose your father 
had worked all his crops equally as 
well as this acre of yours ever since 
he commenced to farm, what would 
he be worth now? He has been 
farming for himself thirty years and 
in that time he has laid up about 
two thousand dolars. If he had 
worked his whole farm every year as 
well as you have worked this acre, 
he would have cleared 226 times 
two thousand dollars, or $452,000.” 


“You don’t mean it! It can’t be 
possible! That is an awful pile of 


we could buy the big bottom farm of 
Sam Jones and live in his fine house 
and we could buy half the township 
besides. Yes, Sir! and we could own 
the bank. You are gaffing me, Uncle 
John! It could not be! All that 
money out of this farm! Dad has 
worked on it thirty years and he has 
got only two thousand dollars out of 
it. You say there are four hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars in this 
farm that he did not get. Dad offer- 
ed to sell the whole farm for four 
thousand last year. I’ll buy it and 
have that money. Do you suppose 
there is any more down there?” 

“Plenty of it,’ I replied. ‘If you 
just know how to get it. You did 
not know till this year that there 
were 104 bushels of corn in that 
acre waiting for you to find it. There 
are other things down there waiting 
for a boy to find them—apples, 
peaches, cherries, berries of all kinds, 
grapes, plums, oats, hay, and most 
everything wanted. Why did your 
acre of corn this year produce so 
much more than in any former 
year?” 

“It ought to have produced! I 
worked that land till it was like 
powder. I fertilized it well and I 
got the best seed in the whole coun- 
try. There is a lot in good seed. I 
selected two or three bushels this 
year out of my crop and, you bet, I 
will not sell it for big money. I’ve 
hid it—Don’t you tell anybody, Uncle 
John; it is upstairs under my bed— 
Then I harrowed the land before 
planting and after planting, and 
worked it every week. Then Sun- 
day afternoons I used to go out and 
see it grow. I am on thé job of mak- 
ing corn, all right.’’ 

“If you are on to your job,” I 
replied, ‘‘you have found out the 





money! Why, if we had that money 








secret of making money out of the 





farm. A farm is just like Aladdin’s 
lamp.”’ 

“What is Aladdin’s lamp?” 

“You will recall,’’ I answered, ‘‘the 
story of Aladdin and his wonderful 
lamp, in the Arabian Nights, a book 
most every boy has read. The boy 
Aladdin had a wonderful lamp, and 
if he rubbed it the right way he got 
everything he wanted. Just so with 
a farm, if you rub it (work it) wrong 
you get nothing, but if you rub it 
right everything will come _ to 
you that you want—houses and land, 
horses and carriages, gold, silver, 


* etc.” 


“You don’t mean to say that if you 
rub the farm right all these things 
will come right up out of the soil!” 

“Yes,”’ I replied, “they come right 
up out of the soil. At first what you 
see after rubbing the farm right 
(working it) are wonderful crops of 
grass and grain. These go off the 
farm and pretty soon they send in 
their place houses and lands, horses 
and carriages, gold and silver, and 
other things desired. But the most 
wonderful thing is what you can 
bring out of the farm if you rub it 
right—everything good to eat, drink 
and wear—beautiful houses, gardens 
and parks—lovely flowers—precious 
books and paintings—a life of com- 
fort and the home of a king. All 
these are in the farm, and they are 
yours if you rub the soil right; and 
you wanted to sell the privilege of 
owning all these for a chance to go 
to the city and drive a cart? You 
won’t do such a foolish thing, will 
you?” 

Weshook hands on it, and took a 
drink of well water to bind the bar- 
gain. UNCLE JOHN. 

(Uncle to all the boys on the 
farms, because every farmer is my 
brother. ) 
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$500 More a Year Farming: How to Get It. 


XLIV.—By Making the Most Out of the Boys and Girls. 








By Dr. Tait Butler. 




















By HIS ISSUE of The Progres- 
Y , sive Farmer is for’ the 

Z young people; but this article 
is to the fathers and mothers in be- 
half of the boys and girls. ‘The gen- 
eral title of this series of articles 
has no reference to the special sub- 
ject we discuss. In fact, it is entire- 
ly inappropriate, for we intend to 
discuss, ‘‘“Making the Most Out of the 
Boys and Girls,’’ without regard or 
consideration of money matters. 
What we have.to suggest to the fa- 
thers and mothers of our farm boys 
and girls does not require money for 
its accomplishment. Money may be 
the making or the unmaking of the 
farm boy or girl. More frequently 
we believe it is the unmaking of a 
promising boy, but however this may 
be, its absence or possession certain- 
ly need not defeat or prevent the de- 
velopment of true manhood or wo- 
manhood. Any properly constituted 
boy or girl, having the right sort of 
father and mother, wili not be de- 
feated in life’s purposes by merely 
an inheritance of poverty. 


rn) ; 
What Money Cannot Do. 


E DO NOT under-estimate the 

aid which money sometimes 
gives in the development of 
character, but it is never an essen- 
tial feature in such development. We 
go further and state, with all confi- 
dence, that poverty nor any other 
obstacle need prevent the boy or girl 
possessing a sound body and mind 
from attaining a life of the highest 
type of usefulness. 

Since money is not essential to the 
development of the highest type of 
manhood and womanhood it rplainly 
follows that life’s accomplishments 
must not be measured by a money 
standard. For these reasons the title 
of this series of articles is inappropri- 
ate to this discussion. The making of 
the most out of the boys and girls 
rises far above and can not be meas- 
ured by money values. It so far 
transcends all other duties and re- 
sponsibilities, and is so plainly the 
first great duty of every father and 
mother, from the humblest to the 
greatest, that we offer no apology for 
injecting it into this series of articles 
devoted to better farming. If we 
oan give ever so little aid in the 
making of better men and women 
out of the boys and girls now on the 
farms, we shall have done much for 
better farming. 














. wt 
Some Advice to the Old 
Folks. 


ROM TIME immemorial it 

has been the accepted privi- 
lege and practice of fathers, 
mothers and teachers to give advice 
to the young. If, therefore, they are 
for just once forced to take a little 
of their own medicine there can be 
no great injustice in it. 

The inheritance of different ten- 
dencies and the influences of varied 
environment make it impossible to 
lay down definite or fixed rules by 














This series of articles, willrun throughout 
the year, the next four articles in the series 
being as follows : ; 

Nov. 11.—By Better Care of Farn®Machinery 

and Live Stock During the W inter. 

Nov, 18.—By Getting better Results from 

Tenants and Farm Labor. 
Nov, 2%.—By Mapping Out a Good Course of 
Reading for the Winter. 

Dec, 2.—By Getting the Most Out of the Cot™ 

tonseed. 


which the most may be made out of 
any particular boy or girl; and yet 
there are a few basic facts and prin- 
ciples which we may discuss, the ob- 
servance of which can not fail to be 
productive of good results in direct- 
ing the development of farm boys 


and girls. Our first purpose must be 
to produce those influences which will 
of the duties and pleasures of life, 
and in the second place to inspire a 
the fullest measure of the best that 
life has to offer. If the boys and 
and then inspired with a burning de- 
sire to attain these ideals, the prob- 
How are higher and better ideals 
to be developed? kKxample is the 
during the earliest years of the 
child’s life. As age advances its po- 
ance in forming character can not be 
over-estimated; but in the space at 
ly on a few points which our obser- 
vation teaches us have special appli- 
e 4 
Why the Young Folks Leave 
Yyy/ NE OF THE most notable ob- 
jections to farm life is the 
only is the work hard butin some re- 
spects it is not always agreeable or 
good dressing or the more refined so- 
cial intercourses. Of course, these 
living on the farms do not give suffi- 
cient attention to their removal, but 
cal labor is usually an accompani- 
ment of farm life and that it is one 
mitted objections, which many peo- 
ple have to living on the farm. A 
work and recreation is too often ab- 
sent on Southern farms. In fact, we 
than anywhere else the two extremes 
of hard work and idleness. It is 
girls should not be worked too hard 
on the ground that ‘all work and 
work and no play also makes Jack’s 
father a dull companion for Jack and 
the hardships and undesirable fea- 
tures of farm life. How can Jack 
work is all he sees to it? How can 
he develop a desire and ambition for 
he sees no time devoted to acquiring 
knowledge, no use made of knowl- 
shown for the greater power which 
it gives? 
hear much of the necessity for our 
girls studying home economics and 
ing home making, in order that they 
may be able to build and keep better 
fort. Many conditions have conspir- 
ed to make housework distasteful 
in the homes as out on the farme we 
have a general tendeney to the ex- 


many farms the life of the mother 
is one of almost perpetual drudgery, 
without knowledge or mechanical or 
other devices to lightén her burdens. 
She is without the knowledge of the 
things which would enable her to 
do her life work with the least labor 
necessary to obtain efficiency. Is it 
any wonder that our girls prefer to 
study music or elocution, or work 
in the business office or the store, 
when they know the life of drudgery 
which their mothers spend and have 
never been shown either by example 
or precept the possibilities of mak- 
ing home-building and household 
work a pleasant employment for 
both mind and body? 

The mother who makes a slave of 
herself in her work is not a fit exam- 
ple, a pleasant companion, or an in- 
spiration to her children. 

On the other hand our failure to 
appreciate the value of science to 
farming and to home building and 
the conditions which this lack of 
knowledge brings about, particularly 
incessant and disagreeable toil, have 
created such a dislike of and reac- 
tion against farm and house work 
that we find too often the other ex- 
treme of idleness. 

An idle father or neighbor, one 
who has no other purpose in life 
than to have a good time without 
work, is a dangerous example, little 
calculated to inspire a wholesome 
view of the purposes of life in a boy 
or girl. Let us show by our example 
that by acquiring knowledge of our 
work it can be done with less effort, 
leaving ample time for mental cul- 
ture, recreation and other pleasures. 

& 


Teach the Boys and Girls to 
. Work. 


LeU) E MUST NOT, however, make 
\’, / the mistake of allowing chil- 

(Y) dren to grow up in idleness 
without some regular fixed duties to 
perform. No person has any right to 
live and enjoy the privileges and 
pleasures of this life who does not 
work. The more clearly and forci- 
bly this is impressed on the boy and 
girl by requiring them to give some- 
thing in the way of definite regular 
service for what they receive, the 
more wholesome view of labor and 
the responsibilities of life will they 
acquire. 

Usually if the parents are hard 
workers, the children are required to 
work, and as a rule we believe too 
much labor is required of the boys 
on the farm, but there are parents 
who make slaves of themselves to 
maintain their children in idleness. 
This is worse than either over-work 
or idleness for all. The boys and 
girls kept in idleness while their 
fathers and mothers slave for their 
comfort and maintenance are almost 
certain to develop a supreme selfish- 
ness, as well as habits of idleness, 
which will remain throughout life. 


rr) 
Train the Children to Read. 


vd be BELIEVE that the desire 
WAY for knowledge, for and be- 


ViVi cause of the power which it 
gives to life’s work, is the most im- 
portant ambition which any boy or 
girl can possess and that the forma- 
tion of the reading habit offers the 
best means of satisfying this ambi- 


home where the parents were read- 
ers that the effect was not plain in 
the increased refinement and com-' 
forts in the home, and the greater 
efficiency of the work done inside the 
house and out in the fields. 


If, however, father and mother do 
not read, and show neither desire 
nor respect for the knowledge and 
power which reading brings, the 
boys and girls are not likely to form 
the habit and thereby they miss the 
greatest pleasure of life and a means 
of acquiring knowledge which gives 
power in the work of life. 

We believe in reading for pleasure 
and culture, but with reading, as 
with teaching in our schools, we 
believe that as great pleasure and 
culture may come through reading 
tiat which will furnish us facts and 
«knowledge to better meet the re- 
sponsibilities and do the work of the 
life we lead as from any other. We 
can recall no keener pleasures than 
those which we have experienced in 
reading for the first time an explana- 
tion of the true reasons for doing 
certain things which we had been 
doing over and over again without 
understanding. Ever after there was 
a new pleasure in doing those things 
and they were done better because 
of the better understanding of why 
we were required to do them. An 
understanding of why he is required 
to cultivate a clean crop, and how 
cultivation conserves moisture, can 
not fail to interest the boy, improve 
his mind, enlarge his understanding 
and encourage him to do his work 
better. 

The girl who learns by her own 
reading why and how milk sours, 
how and why bread rises, or why 
canned fruits ferment can not fail 
to take more interest in her work 
with these things and do it better. 


a 


The Children’s Right to 
Knowledge. 


HE GREAT Southern patriot, 
wR John C. Calhoun, once said: 

“I pity the man who is too 
poor or too mean to buy books for 
his children. He might as well re- 
fuse them bread and meat.”’ 

How any one can have less onae 
tion than a desire to know as much 
about the things he is doing and to 
do them as well as any one else, is 
indeed strange, and yet how many 
farm boys and girls fail to receive 
any encouragement to read and 
study and learn all about the things 
they are required to do. No girl is 
expected to teach music or attempt 
stenography without a_ thorough 
study of these things. No boy at- 
tempts .to practice medicine or law 


(Continued on Page 15.) 
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BERRY’S iiven Combination Suit 
$500 All Sizes, Many Patterns 


Here's a picture of the suit 
and a postal request will bring you 
samples of the five different pat- 
terns — all strictly all- wool. 
@ Everybody who's heard of 
BERRY’S knows our repu- 
re, tation for the best styles 
} me, and tailoring, so you can 
satisfy yourself before or- 
dering about the genuine- 
ness and attractiveness of 
our offer. 

We are doing every 
boy and parent a service 
whom we can induce to 
buy one of these suits. 
@ Write us to-day, and 
if interested ask for sam- 
ples, catalog, etc., of our com- 
plete line of Men and Boys’ 

Suits and Overcoats. 

Rise, @. We sell everything Men 
and Boys wear, and Trunks, 
Bags and Cases in which to 
carry them. @ Stylish Reefers for Girls and 
Misses, $3.50 to $10. Samples upon 


O0.H. BERRY & co. 








































give the boy or girla true conception 
wholesome, sane ambition to obtain 
girls can be given the right ideals 
lem is solved. 
strongest influence over development 
tency lessens, therefore its import- 
our disposal we can only touch brief- 
cation to our conditions. 
the Farm. 
G 
physical labor involved. Not 

conducive to personal cleapliness, 
objections exist mostly because those 
there is no denying that hard physi- 
of the real although not always ad- 
happy medium or balance between 
probably have to a greater extent 
common advice that the boys and 
no play makes Jack a dull boy.” All 
an ever-present example to him of 
be expected to like the farm when 
knowledge and greater power when 
edge in the farm life and no respect 

In these days we are beginning to 
learning the scientific facts underly- 
homes at less cost of money and ef- 
to Southern women and consequently 
tremes of drudgery and idleness. On 











We have never seen a farm 


tion. 


The South's Largest Clothlery, Richmond, Va. 
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A Young Stockman With Plans for 
the Future. 


Dear Editors: I am a boy 13 years 
old and have been raised on the 
farm. I like to handle good stock. 
I have a heifer 2 years old. Her 
father is Baron Roseboy, brother of 
the $3.050 Gay Lad; her mother 
Queen Ida French belongs to the 
Queen Mother family, one of the 
best families of the breed. 

I hope to raise a good herd of cat- 
tle from this heifer as she is a first- 
class animal. She is as gentle as a 
dog and her mother is a great 
milker. 

We keep about 100 sheep on the 
farm. I help to take care of the 
lambs when they are little, and I 
like to watch them play when they 
are in the pasture. When they are 
large enough we ship them to the 
butchers in Danville. We keep from 
100 to 150 hogs. I help feed these 
and take care of them when Papa 
is away in the summer. We graze 
them on clover and peas, then finish 
them ‘in the fall with corn. We 
butcher them at home. I help 
about the butchering. Then we 
sell them to the butchers at Draper 
and Spray. I have a Poland China 
sow and she has eight nice pigs now. 

I run the mower, cultivator, rake 
and drive the horse to unload the 
hay. I like the farm and expect to 
be a farmer. 

I will have to have a farm of my 
own in a few years to keep my stock 
on as Papa has only 240 acres. 

GAYLORD H. FRENCH. 


Byrdville, Va. 





A Girl Who Likes Housework and 
Music. 


Dear Editors: I am 13 years old. 
I am going to school now and am 
in the fifth grade. I have two broth- 
ers, one is 16 and one 12 years old. 
They made about 300 bushels of 
corn and 17 loads of peavine bay. 
We keep a lot of Jersey cattle. We 
make some butter to sell. I help 
mamma with the milk and I help 
her to cook and wash dishes and 
clean up the house. I sweep the 
yards by myself. 

I take music twice a week. My 
teacher says I am learning fast. I 
ean play about twelve pieces. Papa 
bought me a piano last July. I am 
very proud of it. I practice some 
every day when my work is done. 

I forgot to say we keep a lot of 
chickens. We have the Rose Comb 
Wyandottes. We like them very 
much. Your little friend, 


LUCY GROOMBE. 
Greensboro, N. C. 





A Boy’s Farming. 


Messrs. Editors: I planted some 
land in turf oats, bur clover and 
Dwarf Essex rape for cover crop and 
winter pasture for my pigs. I spread 
broadcast twelve loads of manure 
from the ox-pen, and broke my land 
five inches deep. I planted oats and 
bur clover, cultivating them into the 
soil. Then with a fertilizer distribu- 
tor I put three hundred pounds of 
a 10—5—5 goods in drills 18 inches 
apart. In this I drilled my rape, fin- 
ishing with smoothing harrow. All 
came up and grew nicely and fur- 
nished bountiful grazing for my pigs 
all winter. 

May ist I turned under my stub- 
ble six inches, going a little deeper 
this time, and again broadeasting 
twelve good loads of ox-lot manure, 
laying off my land in flat rows exact- 
ly six feet apart. On June ist I put 


five hundred pounds of a 10—5-—5 
goods in the middle or furrow, ran a 
cultivator over this and planted my 


LITTLE LETTERS FROM YOUNG 





dropping it just 18 inches apart in 
the drill, my object being to make as 
much corn per acre as I would had 
the rows been three feet apart and 
corn three feet in the drill. My corn 
came up and grew off nicely from the 
start. I .worked the dirt to my corn 
in cultivating, never from it. When 
all was worked on a level and corn 
12 inches high, I planted Spanish 
peanuts between each corn row by 
opening a drill with fertilizer dis- 
tributor, putting in three hundred 
pounds of 5—10—5 and planting 12 
inches in the drill, covering with a 
five-foot drag. 

An Ohio man said to me one 
day: “Walter, that is the finest 
corn patch I have seen since I left 
home; where did you get your idea 
about the pinders? You are go- 





ing to make a hundred bushels of 


FARMER FOLKS. 


carry some out to the fields to fa- 
ther. I almost forgot to tell you 
that we gathered cowpeas in the af- 
ternoons. We gathered 33 bushels 
ripe cowpeas for seed off % acre. 
BESSIE Ss. CLARK. 
Columbia, Va. 





A Little Scotch Lassie. 


Dear Editors: I am just 9 years 
old and cannot write as I would like 
to, but I feed the chickens and gath- 
er the eggs for mother. I help to 
keep the baby and dust the rooms 
after Bessie sweeps. We all came 
from Scotland two years ago. 

NETTIE CLARK. 





A Good Country School. 
Dear Editors: I am a little girl 
9 years old and don’t know much 











AN UP-TO-DATE FARMER BOY. 








corn, a hundred bushels of peanuts, 
and the gracious only knows how 
much pea hay and corn stover.” 
WALTER LIDDELL. 
Jefferson Co., Miss. 





Believes in Farm Life. 

Dear Editors: My idea of a nice 
country home is an 8-room house, 
with smooth grassy yard, a flower 
garden and nice, lively people, with 
nice harmless games for boys and 
girls. I am a country girl and like 
to see crops grow. 

The farmers are the only people 
who have no boss. They can take 
pleasure when they want to. They 
can hold their produce until they 
get a good price. They have nice 
schools and nice roads to travel. 

One of our neighbors made 14% 
barrels of corn on an acre and a 
half, although the seasons were wun- 
favorable. Some of our boys are in 
the corn test; it is a great thing to 
encourage our boys on the farm. 
The farmers are sowing clover and 
peas, bringing up their land and do- 
ing away with gullies. 

Yours truly, 
EMILY B. MILAM. 

Macon, N. C. 





-A Willing Helper on the Farm. 

Dear Editors: Our first duty in 
the morning is milking. My brother, 
who is older than I,—he is 14 and I 
am 13 years—and I milk the cows. 
Then we all have breakfast. When 
that is over I go for vegetables. 
Sometimes my little sister comes 
with her wagon and the.baby in it. 
After we bring the: vegetables for 
mother I draw water and carry in 
wood for mother so she gets to 
cooking dinner. [ then clean up twe 
bedrooms, my brother’s and our 
own. 

When we have dinner and wash 
the dishes we have time to sew 
while we rest. 





corn with a double-heel 


planter, 


Therm we make afternoen tea and 





about farming, but I can tell you 
some of the things the farmers have 
been doing. They’ve been mowing 
hay, picking cotton and peas, dig- 
ging potatoes and plowing. 

I help mamma around the house, 
such as feeding the chickens and tur- 
keys, helping to milk the cows and 
tending to the flowers, as we have a 
great many. I don’t like to work in 
the field, and don’t have to much, 
only to pick cotton. 

I think it a disgrace for women 
and girls to have to leave their work 
around and in the house and go to 
the field and do the men’s hard 
work. . 

Well, I’ve told you a little some- 
thing about farming, so I will tell 
you a little something about school. 
I think the girls and boys in the 
country ought to have an education 
as well as the children in the cities. 
We certainly have a large school at 
the Yoder Schoolhouse, and a good 
one, too; or that is what the people 
tell us. 

CLAIRE K. YODER. 

Hickory, N. C. 





How Farmers Could Work Together. 

Dear Editors: Last spring I de- 
cided to do as nearly as you said 
with my corn as possible. Am glad 
to say that that corn is the best on 
the farm. 

I think the farmers might work 
together more to an advantage; for 
instance, there are not many farm- 
ers able to furnish a shredder and 
the power to run it, so I think they 
might go in together and buy one— 
say six men,—then the expense 
would not be heavy. And they could 
handle the harvest to so much more 
advantage. L. L. BOWMAN. 

Liberty, N. ¢. 


One or Two Car Loads 


of good milk cows wanted. Also a good dairy 
hand 








te milk and make but*er. 
KENSINGTON FARMS, 
Kensington, 


What One Boy Did. 


The following clipping is from an 
old issue of The Progressive Farmer, 
but it is worth re-printing: 

Billie Moore, who is a mere scrap 
of a boy and an orphan at that, has 
shown what a boy can do when he 
has pluck and grit. Last spring he 
traded a game rooster for an old 
plug of a mule that nobody thought 
would live two weeks, paying 50 
cents to boot. Billie’s friends were 
sure that he had gotten the worst of 
the trade. But Billie himself seem- 
ed to know better. He began 
feeding up that old plug and rented 
a small farm. As a result he will 
make two bales of cotton, 100 bush- 
els of corn and 1,250 bundles of fod- 
der. He did ali the plowing with the 
mule in question, and now holds the 
animal at $25, and refuses to take 
less.—Charlotte Observer. 





You must think as well as work. 
It takes more than hard work to 
win, It takes hard, intelligent work, 
where the thinking brain guides the 
hand, work done according to a well- 
defined purpose. My father used to 
say to me, “Henry, if you. don’t 
think, it makes very little difference 
whether you work or not.” That 
was sound advice 50 years ago; it 
is sounder advice to-day than it 
was then.—Dr. Henry Wallace. 








7 Per Cent. Interest on Your 
Money. 


is guaranteed to Progressive Far- 
mer readers ia North Carolina and 
adjoining states by a thoroughly 
gilt-edged investment of which we 
shall be glad to furnish particulars. 
No one not interested in farming 
wanted, and no one outside the 
states of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia and Ten- 
nessee. Address 


The Progressivc Farmer, Raleigh, N. C 











SHIP ME 


ALL YOUR FURS 


| PAY HICHEST PRICES 


Charge No Commission 
I Buy More Furs from Trappers and Deal- 
ers Than Are Handled ty All St. Louis 
Commission Houses Combined. Send to- 
day for Free Circulars giving Prices I 
GUARANTEE TO PAY.. No other house 
will gucrantee to pay their quotations. 


. |. ABRAHAM 


247 N. Main St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 








RAW FURS 
WANTED 


W* pay express charges and 
guarantee satisfactory and 
promptreturns. Send us trial 


shipment. Will hold shipments 
separate if requested. 


Milton Schreiber & Co. 
RAW FURS 








Trappers— 
PP ue Traders 


We are paying the highest pric's ever known 
for Furs of al kinds from all sections of North 
America. We have the larges’' Fur mayket in 
the world an. we will gladly send :eu our 
price list free if you will send us your name 


and address. A postal will do. 
MYERS, BOYD CO., - 209 Main Street, St. Louis, Mo 








We guarantee the reliability of all 
advertising we carry. 
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The Farm Boy and His School’ 


How the Boy Can Help Make the School More Useful and 
Attractive and How the School Can Help the Boy to Better 


Farming. 


HAT LITTLE schoolhouse on 
aR the top of the ‘hill beside the 

road is the place to which I 
trust you are wending your way 
these bright November mornings un- 
less you have finished its course and 
are now in a high school or college. 
That schoolhouse will be the best 
place in the world for farmer boys 
and girls to go to school when our 
teachers learn to teach things as 
well as theory and you boys and 
girls join hands with your teachers 
and make it a place where children 
and teacher meet to learn things 
with the head, and do things with 
the hand, and to love things with the | 
heart. 


What can you do besides learn 
lessons? Well, carry some brooms 
and hoes to school. Sweep down 
the cobwebs from the wall, wash 
the floor and take a_ general 
cleaning up inside the house. Boys 
and girls and the teacher can take 
a hand in this work. After this is 
done, get some nice pictures for the 
wall, some shades for the windows, 
and a vase of flowers for the teach- 
er’s desk. Then take the hoes and 
rakes and clean off the yard, burn 
the trash, and make it look like 
somebody lived there besides liz- 
zards and snakes. Go to the woods, 
dig up some small trees and set 
them out in those bare places. Trees 
will grow in school yards just like 
they will in the woods. 

Before you get through with all 
this someone has suggested how 
nice it would be to have a school 
garden on that level open place just 
to one side of the schoolhouse, and 
the first thing you know the garden 
Is tnere, and the whole neighborhood 
is proud and glad. 

Most boys and girls find only two 
sources of information,—books and 
the world around them. I would ad- 
vise you to learn your text-books 
thoroughly, but while you are doing 
this I would have you keep your eyes 
and ears open to the world in which 
you live. While you are studying 
the denominate tables and learning 
to change avoirdupois pounds to 
troy pounds, how would it do to 
solve a problem like -.nis occasion- 
ally: If you grow one stalk of corn 
on every square yard on an acre of 
land, with one good ear to every 
stalk, how many bushels of corn 
would you make? Compare this 
with the average yield per acre on 
your father’s farm; with the aver- 
age yield per acre in the State. Sup- 
pose you try to find some way to 
make two ears to the stalk and re- 
tain the original number of stalks. 

After you have figured out how 
many gallons of water or how many 
bushels of corn that cistern or bin 
will hold, you might ask your teach- 
er to help you to find out how many 
pounds of nitrogen are floating over 
every acre of that poor starved land 
worked this year, and how much of 
it a good crop of peas, vetch or 
clover would bring down into the 
seil to increase that yield. Very 
likely your teacher would not be 
able to help you at first, but she 
would tell you where to write for 
some bulletins that would help you 
to solve these problems and make 
you determine to teach that farm 
some lessons about how to grow bet- 
ter crops. 

As you travel from country to 
country in your geography les- 
sons, studying to-day the polar 
bear, walrus and seal of the cold 
regions of the north, to-morrow the 


be worth while to have a lesson 
occasionally on the domestic animals 
that we love so much and that 
mean so much to the future pros- 
perity of the Southland. The study 
is full of interest, and we must do 
this if we are to succeed with live 
stock. If you would like to have 
some very interesting lessons to 
study in your school home or in your 
farm home, write to ©. M. Parker, 
Taylorsville, Ill., for a list of his one- 
cent pamphlets on the study of farm 
animals and farm crops. 

In Holmes Co., Miss., we have 500 


, School boys as active members of a 


corn club and last year they made 
an average yield of seventy bushels 
of corn per acre, while the average 
for the county was less than fifteen 
bushels per acre. 

If you live in a county in which 
there is no boys’ corn club, I sug- 
gest that you write to the county 
superintendent and ask him to call 
a mass meeting of the school boys of 
the county for the purpose of or- 
ganizing one. He will invite a num- 
ber of agricultural experts to meet 
you and to tell you how to organize 
the club, how to prepare and culti- 
vate the crop and other matters. It 
is a great work to engage in. 

W. H. SMITH, 
County Superintendent of Education. 
Homes County, Miss. 








Farmers’ Meetings, Con- 
ventions and Fairs. 





We shall be glad to publish under this 
heading all notices sent us of County, 
State or National agricultural meetings. 











Farmers’ National Congress, Ra- 
leigh, N. C., November 3-8, Geo. M. 
Whitaker, Seeretary, 404 Harvard 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Southern States Association of 
Commissioners of Agriculture and 
Other Agricultural Workers, Jack- 
son, Miss., November 16, 17, 18. 

International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion, Chicago, November 27th to De- 
cember 10th, B. H. Heide, Secretary. 

The Order of Patrons of Hus- 
bandry—“‘The Grange’’—holds its 
national meeting at Des Moines, 
Iowa, November 10-19. 


The sixth annual meeting of the 
American Breeders’ Association is 
called for Deeember 8, 9 and 10, at 
Ohmaha, Nebraska, in association 
with the National Corn Show, held 
at that place, December 6 to 18.—W. 
M. Hays, Secretary, Washington, D. C. 

National Association Live Stock 
Breeders, annual convention, Chi- 
cago Stock Yards, December 1, 1909; 
C. N. Fleischer, Secretary. 

The North Carolina Division of the 
Farmers’ Educational and Co-oper- 
ative Union of America, will meet 
in annual convention in Greensboro, 
at 10 o’clock, Wednesday, December 


WHERE 


Dura sit! 


COUNTS 


f p Before you consider buying 
any other wagon, read care- 


fully the GUARANTEE of 
quality and durability under 
which the White Hickory is sold. 























They are guaranteed to be well made, 
of good material, with strength suffi- 
cient for all work for which each size 
is intended. 

All parts suffering breakage due to 
defective material or workmanship, 
will be replaced without charge if oc- 
curring within 12 months from date 
of sale to user. 

Or we will pay for such broken part 
atour cost price, f. o. b. cars at factory. 
Dealer to hold broken or defective part 
subject to our orders. 











When you consider your experience, 
and that of your neighbor with “poor 
vehicles,” it is a comfort to know when 
you buy a hite Hickory ‘that it is 
backed by the certainty of complete satis- 
faction and worth, 

Ask your dea.er for a White Hickory 
Wagon catalog, or write direct for one. 


White Hickory Mfg. Co. 
Atlanta. Ga. 








15, 1909. H. Q. Alexander, Mat- 
thews, President; E. C. Faires, Kings 





Mountain, Sec.-Treas. 
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WHEELS, FREIGHT PAID ‘$8.7. 

for 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Tires. With Rubber Tires, $15.28, j 
mfg. wheels ¥ to4in. tread. Buggy Tops $5.50, Shafts $2.00. Top 
Baggies $33; Hareess,$5. Learn how to buy direct. Pree. Repsiy, 
Wheels, $5.50. Wagon Umbrella rres.L . BOOB, Clacianadt, @' 





order, how to care for your 
$75.00 Top Buggies for $49.00; $85.00 Buggies f. 
tor $75.00. Wecan save you 


or Money Back, 


SMIDEN FAGIF RIGGY CO. Station 6. 


Let Us Mail You This Big Money | 
Saving Book Today=Postage Paid \*\ce 


We don’t want you to promise to buy, just let us mail you the Big Book Free, postpaid, and show 
you what really wonderfully low prices we are making on strictly high grade vehicles. It shows over 
one hundred and fifty styles of Vehicles and Harness to select from; tells you how to select, how to 

Vehicles and much valuable information. It shows genuine high grade 
$ ‘or 


$20.00 to $50.00 on many other styles. > 
We Offer Harness at Cost, Lowest Freight Rates, Satisfaction 
Direct Quick Shipment From Two Factories. 


’ A reputation of five years’ honest dealing; ten thousand satisfied customers and a real 
guarantee that protects you from any loss, damage in shipment, or defects in workmanship 
or material is back of every Golden Eagle Vehicle. 





00; $75.00 Runabouts for $50.00; $100.00 Surrey 





Write us today, a postal will do. 


150 Fdgewond Ave ATLANTA GA 


Don’t Buy Until 
You Get This 
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Just Published 


160 
Pages, 
150 





elephant or whale, I believe it would 





Illustrations 



































diagrams and plans. 


free. 


When you are read 


Our NEW CEMENT BOOK 


just published, will tell you how to make and 
use concrete in over 100 ways. It contains 160 
pages and over: 150 illustrations, including 


We mail it FREE 
If we were to set a price on this remarkable book 
it would be $1.50, but it is not for sale. 
lished it in the interests of concrete construction and we: 
want every farmer in the United States to have a copy 
It is written in plain language, with complete and 
simple diagrams to illustrate the work described. 


S PORTLAND C 


We have pub, 


y to build remember that 





ATLA 


- [Makes The Best Concrete | 


EMENT 





All your work will go f 
ment. 


est sale. There is only 


everybody- 


Dept. 117, 30 Broad Street 


Cement is the chief ingredient in concrete, as it 
holds the mass together. 
building and no end of trouble later on. 

ATLAS Portland Cement makes the best concrete. 
It is the best known brand and it has by far the great- 


factured—the best that can be made and the same for 
The United States Government bought 
4,500,000 barrels for the Panama Canal.’ 

Send for the book today and when you 


build ask your dealer for ATLAS. 
If he cannot supply you write to 


The ATLAS Portland CEMENT Co. 


Daily output over 50,000 barrels— 
the largest in the world. 


or nothing if you use poor ce- 


Poor cement means weak 


one quality of ATLAS manu- 


eran AND > 


A PORTLAND “> 
ATLAS 
<, CEMENT & 


Y 
La 


New York 
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ENTERPRISE 


Meat and 
Food Ciopper 


The only true Meat Chop 
per—the only chopper that 
has arazor-edge,four-bladed 
steel knife and perforated 
steel plate that actually cuts 
meat,fish ,vegetables,fruits, 
bread, etc. without crushing 
or mangling. 

The “ENTERPRISE” is 
the strongest chopper made 
—hasthefewest parts—isthe 
simplest in construction. 
Easily cleaned. Cannot rust, 


For Sale at Hardware 
and General Stores 
Everywhere. 


No. 5, Small Family Size 
Chopper, $1.75. No. 1oLarge 
Family Size Chopper, Price, 
$2.50. 


“ENTERPRISE” Meat 
and Food Choppers are 
madein 45 sizes and styles 
for Hand, Steam and Elec- 
tric Power. We also make 
cheaper Food Choppers but 
recommend the above. //- 
lustrated catalogue FREE, 


No. 10 
Price $2.50 
Lance Famity o 





—_., 


The “Enterprising 
recipes as well 





Sausage 
Stuffer and 
Lard Press 


. The quickest way, the 
easiest way, the cheapest 
way to make the best sau- 
sage and lard is to use the 
“ENTERPRISE” Sausage 
Stuffer and Lard Press— 
two machines in one, Itis 
an absolute necessity at 
butchering time. 


It is strongly made and 
every part does its work 
withouta hitch. Plate fits 

erfectly and cylinder is 
bored absolutely true. Pres- 
sure will not cause meat to 
rise above plate. The pat- 
ent corrugated spout pre- 
vents air entering the cas- 
ing, thus assuring perfect 
filling and preservation of 
sausage. 

Can be changed into a 
Lard or Fruit press inajiffy. 
Sold by Hardware Dealers 

and General Stores 
everywhere, 


Write for catalogue. 


No. 25 

4 Quart 

Japanned. 

Price $5.50. 

4 sizes. fei 
Tinned and 

Japanned. j& 
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as numerous ion te: 








ble book containing over 200 selected 
Sent anywhere for four cents in stamps. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA., Dept. 44 Philadelphia, Pa. 





Bone, Shell 
and Gorn Mill 


A necessity to farmers, 
poultrymen and all who 
keep poultry. A splendid 
general, all-round mill. 
Grinds poultry feed and 
makes bone meal fertilizer. 


Grinds dry bones, oyster 
and other shells, corn} etc. 
Pays for itself in a Short 
time. Size shown in illus- 
tration (No. 750, Price $8.50, 
weight 60 lbs.) grinds 14% 
bushels corn per hour 


Look for the name 
“ ENTERPRISE” on the 
machine you buy. 


We also make other 
household specialties —all 
bearing the famous name 
“ENTERPRISE” — Coffee 
Mills, Raisin Seeders; Food 
Choppers; Fruit, Wine and 
Jelly Presses ; Cherry Ston- 
ers;Cold Handle Sad Irons. 
ete,, ete. 


Ask for them at Hardware 
and General Stores. 


Illustrated catalogue on 
request. 








Two ne eee, Credit 





We save you $100 and more on the a Washington, N. J. Y thi: 
purchase of a piano. CORNISH ¢ Established over 50 years 4, the Cornish plan. 


| Ona Year’sFreeTrial 


Easy Terms 





Why Shouldn't You Buy 
As Low As Any Dealer? 


Buy On The Cornish Plan 
which, in brief, places a strictly high grade piano 
or organ iu your home, freight paid if you wish, 
at rock-bottom factory price, upon terms 
of your own choice, giving you 1 year to test 
the instrument before you need decide to fs 
and we give you an fronclad Bond of 
demnity" which holds us to this offer and also 
insures instrument against defect for 25 years. 


Send For The New 
CORNISH BOOK 


The most beautiful piano and organ catalogue 
issued; it shows the choicest of our 5U latest styles 


FromFactory toHome 


and explains things you ought to know whether 
you buy from us or elsewhere. The book is yours 
for the asking. Write foritnow and mention the 


instrument you are interested in—piano or organ. 





Save one-third—buy 
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A School With a 





THE HOME CIRCLE 








All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘‘ Aunt Mary,’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


























































Reputation For 


dig! Doing ae Grade 


INCORPORATED Wor 


One of the best equipped schools in the South. THE LARGEST. The Betyg gt fenie, MORE 
GRADUATES IN POSITIONS than all other schools in the State. BOOKKEEPING, SHORT- 
HAND, TELFGRAPHY and ENGLISH. Write for bandsome Catalogue. gr KING’S 
BUSINESS COLLEGE, Raleigh, N. C., or Charlotte, N.C. We also teach Bookkeeping, Short- 
hand, Penmanship, etc., by mail. Send tor Home Study Circular. 


A BUSINESS COURSE OF 50 LESSONS FOR $1.00 


NO TEACHERS REQUIRED 


The Science of Accounts made clear and simple. 
It contains valuable information for Farmers, Professional and Business Men, and 
oung Men. Endorsed by business men and gchool boards. 
Money refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 


Address George Allen, Raleigh, N. C. 
Industrial Christian College|CHARLOTTE TELEGRAPH : SCHOOL 


Can Accemodate 100 New Students. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

Weare unable to supply the demand for 

Terms: Pay students, $10 per month; work competent Operators. We have the best equip- 

students, $25 down and four hours work | ped schvol in the Carolinas, under «expert 

perday. Artesian water management. Tuition reasonable, Board 

2 " Cheap. We also teach a Home Study Course. 

JOHN W. TYNDALL, A. B., Pres., All'graduates are furnished positions. Write 
Krnarow. N. O, forlparticulars. 



































So very many things. 





When it is time to go to bed! 











The City Cousin. 


E’S MY OWN COUSIN, Mamma says; but my! he’s awful green! 
Because he’s always lived in town and so he hasn’ seen 

He said he never milked a cow, 

And all the grass he ever saw was in a yard till now! 

He never gathered roasting ears, and it’s the first time he 

Threw up a stick to knock down nuts and ate ’em off the tree! 

And he don’t know where honey grows and never learned to swim! 

My! I would hate to be that old and not know more than him! 


When he is home there ain’t a creek and so he never goes 
4-fishing, and he hasn’t got a suit of real old clothes, 

The kind you have to have to fish; and he says he can’t go 
Barefoot with us because the grass and weeds would hurt his toe! 
He won’t chew slippery ellum bark or beeswax; he’s afraid 

Of it because he told us that he don’t know how it’s 
And he won’t dig up angle worms because they wiggle so; 
I never saw the place he lives, but my! it must be slow! 


made; 


He don’t know what a spring-board is, and hasn’t got a hat 

That you can dip a drink up with—he never heard of that! 

And if it’s raining in the woods he hurries up to get 

Back home because he’s so afraid he’ll get his straw hat wet. 
One day we killed a garter snake--they don’t have them in town— 
And he don’t know the tail won’t die until the sun goes down! 
And he is sorry that he never came down here the more 

He thinks of all the things he’s learned he didn’t know before! 


Still, I suppose he has to live somewhere, but it must be 

An awful thing to live so long and never climb a tree, 

Or plug a watermelon when you think it’s ripe, or wear 

The kind of clothes that you can rip and do not need to care; 
Or dive into the creek or sit upon the bank and get 

Your back all freckled up and burned until you feel it yet 

He never learned to swim! 
My! I would hate to be that old and not know more than him! 


—ZJ. W. Foley. 








HE GIRL had left the farm | 
mR four years before for board- 

ing school, had graduated 
with distinction, and now was back 
at the old homestead in the country. 
What was next? 
Her mother had taught her to do 
housework, but the girls she knew in 
the big town did not work in the 
kitchen. The house was old, and 
the girls at school lived in modern 
houses. The mother was busy from 
morning until night, and had but 
little time to ‘‘dress up,”’ play on the 
old organ and read her books. 

There was not much company in} 
the house and the evenings were | 
long. The girls in town had parties | 
and concerts. Her father and mother 
were growing old, and the old place 
was not kept looking as well as it 
used to be. 


The Girl Chooses the Country. 


Should she go away from home to 
teach school, or study stenography, 
or should she remain on the farm? 
The noise of the cricket, the bleat- 
ing of sheep, the creaking of the 
windlass in the old well, the hoarse 
notes of the frog in the pond, the 
soughing of the wind among the 
pines—were not these more to her 
than the noise of the whistle, the 
rumbling of wagons on the city 
pavement? 

She would transform the old farm 
house! She would put renewed life 
into the bent form of her mother 
and encourage her father; she would 
make this a place to which her city 
friends would delight to come. 


It was approaching springtime. 


The barnyard close by was deep with 
mud from the recent thaws. The 
trees were overgrown and rough 





When writing advertisers, please mention’this paper. 








The fences 


from want of trimming. 


What One Farmer Girl Did. 


Instead of Going to Town to Drudge Away in Some Store or 
Office, She Did a Marvelous Work 
Farm Home and Increased the Happiness of the Whole House- 
hold—A Good Example for Other Farmer Girls. 


in Transforming the Old 


had been broken down through the 
winter, and the yard was strewn with 
litter. 

Indifference and a lack of courage 


|had contributed to the “run down” 


appearance of the old farm, and now 
the girl brought new life, which 
with the aid of her parents and with 
good, strong assistance of the hired 
man wrought wonders. 


How a Girl Can Add Beauty to the 
Home. 

The banking was cleared away, 
the overgrown shrubbery trimmed, 
the yard was drained, filled in and 
|sraded, and grass seed was sown. 
There was excellent promise of at- 
tractive vines, and the magnifiicent 
trees of the farmyard would, with 
such surroundings, more than ever 
before show their beauty and 
strength. 

A woodbine was started over the 
shed, and the honeysuckle arbor 
leading to the entrance of the kitch- 
en was trimmed and trained. A 
crimson rambler was set out at the 
doorway, and a wild rose found a 
place at a corner of the house. The 
yard, thoroughly seeded, was kept 
clear for a smooth lawn, with trees 
massed at the sides. 

The old-fashioned flower-bed 
brought pleasant recollections to the 
mother, who had long since given up 
trying to raise flowers because it took 
so much time. It was all she could 
do to tend the vegetable garden. 
The hollyhocks and phlox had gradu- 
ally died out for lack of attention. 
Honeysuckle, mignonette and roses 
form a more encouraging outlook 
from a house where busy hands are 
at work than broken fences, a mud- 
dy yard and a littered doorway. 

The house never had had a veran- 
da, but this young lady determined to 
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puild one and to have her father and 
mother sit there every pleasant sum- 
mer evening. The crimson rambler 
must have a couple of years’ growth 
pefore it would bloom or afford 
shade. A Virginia creeper, however, 
would grow faster, and could be root- 
ed out when the rambler was well 
started, 


New Comforts and Conveniences. 


Through all this time plans to im- 
prove the inside of the house were 
carefully considered. There were 
changes to be made to render the 
rooms more attractive and more 
convenient for doing work. 

For some time there had been a 
water supply for the barn, brought 
through pipes from a spring of cool, 
delicious water found on the hillside. 
Enough more pipe was used to carry 
the supply of water to the kitchen. 
Turning a faucet over the kitchen 
sink and getting sparkling eold 
water was very much easier than 
going to the well. 

It had been for years a common 
practice in this house to walk from 
the table where the dishes were 
washed to the kitchen door and 
throw the waste water on the ground 
or into a drain which led away from 
the house. This was not only unsan- 
itary, but it made a good many miles 
of travel in the course of a year. The 
time and steps saved more than com- 
pensated for the expenditure of 
money required to bring the fresh 
water to the house and to carry off 
the waste water. 

As long as the daughter of the 
house could remember, there had 
been at certain seasons an overflow 
of water in the cellar. Once it had 
been great fun for her to jump from 
board to board and find her way from 
potato-bin to apple barrel. She had 
watched with childish delight the 
onions, turnips and apples floating 
about, and had loaded them on 
boards as precious cargo upon ships 
at sea. 

Now the funny side of it was not 
thought of, but the idea of making 
the cellar wholesome and healthful 
took possession of her. 

There is nothing like good strong 
help to make it possible for a woman 
to carry out her plans; and there 
was a generous supply now, for every 
one was becoming interested in the 
plans for improving the old home. 
A trench was dug below the depth 
of the cellar bottom, thus securing 
dryness; the cellar was well-venti- 
lated and lighted; whitewash gave 
the walls and ceiling a wholesome, 
clean appearance; bins were built, 
and finally a cement cellar floor com- 
pleted the work. 


Her Father Joins in the Work. 


By this time the father was enthu- 
siastic. Why not raise the roof, put 
on new shingles and extend the sec- 
ond story full height over the entire 
house, thus making the sleeping- 
rooms larger and more comfortable? 
This was a great delight to the 
young lady, for now she could have 
a better room for herself, which she 
could make very attractive. 

She coaxed the vines to climb 
about her windows. In full view of 
her room was a graceful elm-tree, 
standimg alone in the pasture, a pic- 
ture of strength and graee. She 
found great delight in her plans for 
making this room a bower of beauty 
and coziness. 

In the parlor were bric-a-brac and 
draperies, which the mother had 
worked hard to secure, but which 
served only as resting places for 
dust. Some of these things were 
relegated to other parts of the 
house; some were passed on to those 
who had less, and only those left 
which, although simple, were per- 





neighborhood: 


it, and I know how.’ 


woman’s institute.”’ 
Here was a girl who had a 


who is glad to learn and ready 





How a Little Girl Taught a 
Neighborhood. 


jRS. SUE V. HOLLOWELL, tells the following pretty 
list story which is a fine example both of the value of the 

women’s institute work and of what a girl can do in bet- 
tering the condition of the home and the methods of the 





“At an institute this summer the first woman that came into 
our car before the meeting began asked to see the oil stove and 
other conveniences in our ‘Model Kitchen’ — remarking that 
last summer, on account of the long drive, she could not go, 
but that her husband had taken their ten-year-old daughter to 
the institute. When the girl returned hom she said: 
I am going to show you how to cook rice and make soup and 
pie crust. I stood by the stove and saw the lady (Mrs. Hutt) do 
The lady said with pride that her 
“daughter hot only taught her how, but that when she visited the 
neighbors she showed them how, and that the cooking of the 
prs en tlre was better because of this little girl’s visit to the 


and who made the most of the chance. -Having learned, she 
was able and eager to teach others, and so made herself a 
help, not only to her own mother, but to the whole neighborhood. 
This is the right sort of girl—the bright, earnest, helpful girl 


her work in the best possible manner, and who feels that the 
simple household tasks are things of importance and things 
which she must know how to do. There is a demand for 
thousands like her, and we believe they are to be found in the 
farm homes all over this fair Southland of ours. 


Hoosier Schoolboy—Eggleston. 
Boy’s King Arthur—Lanier. 
Glengarry School Days—Connor. 











‘Mother, 


chance to learn something new 


to work, who believes in doing 




















The 
Jury's 
Verdict 


found by those who have 
given the 


$6 Shaw” 


a thorough test is for sweet- 
ness of tone, and its gener- 
al make up is entitled to all 
praises and ‘‘nice sayings’’ 
that have been bestowed 
upon it in the past. Are 
You one of the jury? If 
not, we will be delighted to 
send you a little informa- 
tion that .will interest you, 
‘fon terms and prices.”’ 








ITH THE coming of the long 
WwW winter evenings will come the 

opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the thoughts of the 
good men and great who have guid- 
ed and are still directing the currents 
of human events. 

To cultivate a taste tor the best 
lu Mterature is the work OI MONtAS, 
I might truly say of years. What I 
would urge upon the young readers 
is to make a beginning this year. 

Locations, conditions and tastes 
differ so widely that any fixed plan 
would become ineffective. I shall 
only make a suggestion as to one 
way of securing a supply of reading 
matter. 

Where neighbors are not too far 
apart an easy exchange can be made, 
and if a half-dozen will plan to each 
subscribe for one magazine, these 
will furnish matter for all the leisure 
hours. At the close of the season 
the increased brain power will more 
than repay the amount expended. 

Care should be taken in the selec- 
tion to get such magazines as will 
furnish a variety. Too mucn of any 


Mix the solids with the fiction and 
fun. The combinations one finds in 
the club rates now being sent out by 
the leading magazines are well worth 
studying. 

Two ‘“dont’s’ I will put down: 
Don’t give all your time to the stories 
which please but bring no lasting 
benefit; and don’t get so many 
“solids” that the fun lovers will be 
crushed. Variety is the, sauce that 
gives the relish. 

Can not every boy and girl on the 
farm do something toward a club? 
i know two children who get their 
extra money by being allowed one 
egg from every dozen they find. 
Coax mother to allow you that many 
and promise her a place in the bene- 
fits of your magazines. 

In this season of nut gathering it 
wiil not take many bushels to pay 
for one book or magazine. If you 
cam not get six magazines, try for 
three and pass them around and no- 
tizo the results. 

Three magazines, including the 





(Continued on Page 14.) 


Review of Reviews, aré sold for $3. 


Why Not Have a Reading Circle? 


How a Half-Dozen Young Folks in a Neighborhood Can Ar- 
range to Spend the Winter Evenings Pleasantly and With Profit. 


one diet cloys and becomes tiresome. | 


The shelves in most farm homes 
are often piled high with all sorts of 
articles except books; and often not 
only are the boots lacking but the 
shelves as well. 


Fasten up a shelf this fall, put a 
few books on it and notice how they 
change the tonne of vanur rnanm  Thev 
lend a dignity and charm as though 
a great spirit had made a visit to 
your fireside. 

MRS. EVA L. BARRON. 





BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 





Some Selections Made by Mrs. F. L. 
Stevens for Our Young Folks. 
I.—Nature Study and Animals. 
First Lessons With Plants—Bai- 
ley. 
Birds and Bees—John Burroughs. 
Corn Plants—Sargent. 
Sharp Eyes—W. H. Gibson. 
Eye Spy—wW. H. Gibson. 
How to Know the Wild Flowers— 
Dana. 
Stories of Bird Life—Pearson. 
Black Beauty—Seawell. 
Beautiful Joe—Saunders. 
Jungle Book—Kipling. 
Il.—Helps to Doing Things. 
American Boy’s Handy Book— 
Dan Beard. 
American Girl’s Hand Book—Lina 
and A. B. Beard. 


Ill.—Stories of Adventure, Etc. 

Captains Courageous—Kipling. 

Boy Emigrant—Brooks. 

Boy Settler—Brooks. 

Snow Baby—Peary. 

Cadet Days—Charles King. 

Camp Notes—Kirk Munroe. 

Snowshoes and Sledges—Munroe. 

Young Surveyor—tTrowbridge. 

Jack Hazard and His Fortunes— 
Trowbridge. 

Doing His Best—Trowbridge. 


IV.—Stories for Girls. 
Story of Patsy—wWiggzin. 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm— 
Wiggin. 
Six to Sixteen—BDwing. 
Mary’s Meadow—-Ewing. 


V.—Miscelianeous. 
Story of My -Life—Helen Keller. 





Chas. M. Stieff 


Manufacturer of the 
Artistic Stieff, Shaw, and 
Stieff Self-Player Pianos. 
Southern Wareroom| 
5 West Trade Street 


Charlotte, ™ N. C. 


C. H. WILMOTH, Manager 


(Mention this paper) 
































Rip Van Winkle—Irving. 





FOR OUT DOOR WORK 
IN THE WETTEST WEATHER 
NOTHING EQUALS 


“OWER's 

H 

LAA FISH BRASS 
4 \ {—k¢, WATERPROOF 

EY pl = OILED 
ie GARMENTS 
THEY LOOK WELL-WEAR WELL 
AND WILL NOT LEAK 
LONG COATS -#39° .#352 
SUITS #322 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
CATALOG FREE 


A.J.TOWER Co. BOSTON, U.S.A. 
TowER CANADIAN CO. LIMITED = TORONTO, CAN. 
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7 per cent. Interest on Your 
Money 


is guaranteed to Progressive Far- 
mer readers in North Carolina and 
adjoining states by a thoroughly 
gilt-edge investment of which we 
shall be glad to furnish particulars. 
No one not interested in farming 
wanted, and no one outside the 
States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina. Georgia and Ten- 
nessee. Address 


The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


German) DON'T PAY TWO PRICES 
















Order from our factory, save 815.00. 
Hoosier stoves are the latest im- 
proved line in the world, Why not 
buy ye best when you can buy them 
at such wonderfully low on 
FRE IGHT PAID and 30 DAYS 
TRIAL in your own Home. Guaran- 
teed for years. rite for free catalc= 
Hoosier Stove Fac'y, 813 StateSt. Marion, lad 
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We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 
WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any 

subscriber as a result of udulent misrepresentations 
made in our columns on the part of any advertiser who 
proves to be a deliberate swindlér. This does not mean that 
we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable busi- 
ness houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually 
fraudulent dealing, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The condition of this guarantee is 
that the claim for loss shall bé, reported to us within one 
month after the advertisement appears in our paper, and 
that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“T am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Far- 
mer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertisers that 
it carries.” 


Average Weekly Circulation First Half 1909, 44,520. 











The Editor’s Letter to the Farmer Boy. 


way HAT ARE YOU going to be, Farmer Boy? 
WV, You are getting old enough now to decide 
what line of work you want to follow 
when you get to be a man, and it is none too soon 
to begin to fit and train yourself for that par- 
ticular thing. 
No man ever makes a big success in anything, 
by accident. If somebody has stuffed your head 
with the idea that men succeed in this world by 


Bat, we ae Snot nut it dawn that that some- 
body doesn’t know what he is talking about. 


Whether you are going to be a farmer or a col- 
lege president, you must fit yourself for what- 
ever you are going to be. 


& 

No matter what sort of work you are doing, 
try to do it a little better than the other fellow. 
Emerson says somewhere that if a man can do 
anything supremely well, no matter if he live in 
a wilderness, the world will make a beaten path 
to his door. And this is very true. I rode the 
ether day to see a farmer who lives not many 
miles from where I am writing and found that 
the Governor of the State had just been there to 
see his corn crop, and a great number of other 
men had come miles and miles to see this man’s 
farm. And why? Simply because he had done 
more with an acre than any other man in the 
county. 

& 

Next week we may have something to say 
about choosing an occupation, but the gist of it 
awill be that unless you have some notable natu- 
ral gift for something else you can’t do better 
than to stay on the farm. 

If your brother wants to go to town to clerk 
in a store and measure calico as somebody else’s 
hired man, let him go. You stay on the farm 
where you can be independent, living under your 
ewn vine and fig tree, and where you can take 
part in all these great movements that are going 
to count for so much in human progress and in 
the world’s development these next fifty years. 

We have had too many farmer boys already 
who have made second-rate merchants and clerks 
who might have made prominent farmers and 
men of influence in their counties. 

It is a great deal better and more honorable 
to raise Southern meat than it is to sell Western 
meat. 


a leader in showing how to make more cotton 
per acre than it is to merely measure off a cer- 
tain number of yards of cotton goods when a 
buyer wants it. 
Don’t give up the independence of farm life. 
In the city shops and stores only a small propor- 
tion of the workers own their own homes or have 
any chance to do work that counts for much in 
these great progressive movements we have been 
discussing. The boy who is shut up in a factory 
in the South has only one chance of usefulness 
and independence for twenty that you and ether 
farmer boys have. 

a 
And not only can you put your muscle and 
money and any ordinary degree of skill and in- 
telligence to better use in the country than in 
the town, but there are great opportunities for 
organization and business enterprise in the coun- 
try to-day. 
Take the matter of stock breeding. As we get 
rid of the cattle ticks we are going to have more 
and more stock breeding in the South. And you 
or some other farm boy in every county in the 
South must become that county’s leading stock 
farmer. The man who makes the reputation for 
breeding good animals can make a pile of money 
and do a lot of good besides. 
It is the same way with growing good seeds. 
There is a bigger and bigger demand every year 
for improved varieties of corn, cotton, tobacco, 
wheat, rye, oats, clover, and all kinds of field and 
garden seeds. So the farmer boy who is willing 
to give some time and thought to the task of 
growing the best seeds for other farmers is go- 
ing to make not a little money. 

Trucking, too, offers great opportunities in 
many sections. I know of an old negro born in 
slavery who said to the Governor of his State: 
“I couldn’t afford to be Governor: I can make 
more money raising strawberries.’”’ And that old 
negro was right. The profits on his strawberry 
crop that year amounted to more than the Gov- 
ernor’s salary. 

Don’t say, then, that there is no chance on the 
faiis. There aio vchancos right undor your nose 
—far bigger chances both for money and honor 
and for service, as I have said, than there is in 
your going off to be somebody else’s clerk or 
somebody else’s hired man im the store or factory. 
And unless you have a special gift for the work 
there is a much bigger chance for you on the 
farm than there is in the ministry, or in the law, 
or in medicine. 

There is big money in fruit raising, too; and 
good money in dairying; and good money also in 
managing a large plantation, if you look after the 
tenants wisely and get them to use improved 
methods of farming. 

JF 

Another thing you don’t want to forget is that 
these chances are right here in the South. Don’t 
think that you must go West or North, or that 
you must leave your home State. The chance is 
right here at your own door, and very soon the 
boys from the North and West are going to begin 
coming South. Land is cheaper here than any- 


where else in America and the opportunities are 
greater. 


& 

These are some ef the things that the Editor 
has felt that he must say to you, Farmer Boy. 
He was a farmer boy himself, and knows how 
you feel about things, and we have tried to give 
you the counsel we think you need. 

All together, don’t you think you had better 
stay on the farm? And if you do think so, then 
as we said at the outset, it is high time to begin 
fitting yourself to be a good farmer. Read the 
farm papers every week. 

Get you a text-book on agriculture and study 
it at school. 

Join the boys’ club if there is one near you. 

Go with your father to the farmers’ institute 
the next time it is near you. 

Ask your father questions about anything you 
wish to know on the farm. 

And more than this; write to us, The Progres- 
sive Farmer. We shall be glad to hear from 
you, and we shall be glad to help you in any 
way we can. F 

If you are going to be a farmer, we want you 
to be one of the best farmers in the whole State, 
and if you set out to be, why, you can be. 4 





It is a great deal better and more useful to be 


— 
— 


“For If They Do These Things in a 


Green Tree.--.” 


OTTON IS STILL going up—up—and those 
who took The Progressive Farmer's advice 
a month ago and held their cotton have 

profited enough, if the money came to us, to keep 

The Progressive Farmer running a generation. 

And even now, in spite of the great flood of 

November “distressed” cotton, the price is ad. 

vancing rather than declining. 

All the evidence indicates that the shutting 

down of cotton mills is a shrewd game. Justified 

perhaps by the low price of goods, it is none the 
less the shrewdest of all moves for this most ex- 
cellent reason: 

'FHE CROP IS SO SHORT THAT MANY MILLS 

WILL HAVE TO CURTAIL PRODUCTION BE- 

FORE THE NEXT CROP IS MADE ANYHOW, SO 

IT IS BETTER TO CURTAIL NOW AND PULL 

DOWN PRICES SO AS TO BUY LINT BEFORE 

IT REACHES THE RECORD-BREAKING FIG- 

URES IT MAY SOON ATTAIN. 

If 15 cents is in sight now with distressed cot- 

ton coming in and the mills shutting down, what 

may we expect with mills on full time and the 


farmer marketing slowly? 

Uy By 

a page 7 is worth the heed of every boy and 
girl. If you would get the most out of life 

you simply must learn to read and to love to read. 

The best thought of all the ages is treasured in 

books, and the love of reading is the key which 

unlocks this wonderful store-house of knowledge 

and pleasure to even the humblest and poorest. 
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Editorial Notes. 


HAT SUGGESTION of Mrs. Barron’s on 


Our campaign against fraudulent and indecent 
advertising seems to be bringing results already. 
We shall have something else to say on the sub- 
ject next week; and in the meantime, if any of 
your papers are guilty, let them hear from you. 
J 

North Carolina is pushing right ahead in the 
matter of investigating the Torrens System of reg- 
istering land titles. The committee appointed by 
the last Legislature held its first session last week, 
and the matter will doubtless be prominently be- 
fore the public when members of the next Legis- 
lature are chosen. Some exhaustive articles on 
the subject will appear in early issues of The 
Progressive Farmer. 


When it comes to reading for boys and girls, 
there is probably no other publication in the 
world at once so delightful and so helpful as The 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. Send a postal 
at once to the above address and get free sample 
copies, saying you read this notice in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, and when you subscribe do not 
fail also to use the coupon in our last issue, or at 
least mention The Progressive Farmer. 

a 

Our series of reports last fall on ‘““My Best Crop 
and How I Made It” was one of decided interest 
and, we believe, of great value. We are going to 
ask for similar reports again this fall, and trust 
that every one of our readers who has made a 
good crop of any kind will write and tell us just 
how he did it, how much he made, what it cost, 
etc. -We shall give a prize of five dollars for the 
best article and four prizes of $2.50 each for the 
four next best. The best letters will be those that 
tell plainly, briefly, and clearly of the making of 
a good crop of some kind—the sort of letters that 
will at once inspire other farmers to raise better 
crops and help them to do it. All letters must be 
in our hands by December 15th, and we will be 
glad to have a hundred short, clear, concise state- 
ments of good crops and how they were made. 


Let us hear from you. 
ik whatever you do. Slighted work and 

half-done tasks are sins. “I am as good 
as they are”; “I do my tasks as well as they”; 
are cowardly maxims. Not what others have 
done, but perfection, is the only true aim.— 


*» 





A Thought For the Week. 


T IS RIGHT TO BE ambitious to excel in 





Let’s try it. ' 





From “The True Citizen.’’ 
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‘“What’s The News?” 


The Coming Leadership of the South. 


7) | INCE THIS WEEK’S issue is a special for 
the young farmer and his sister, we are 
going to take our “What’s the News?” 
page to talk with these young people about the 
movements with which most of the news that is 
worth while is concerned, and to consider some of 
the deeper principles of which the tbe usual news 
items are only passing symptoms and evidences. 

In the first place, then, the South is fast build- 
ing up, and it is with this important piece of 
news that you young people are going to have 
much to do. 

It is forty years now and more since the Civil 
War ended. We have recovered from the desola- 
tion that followed in its wake and we have be- 
gun an era of development on the farms and in 
our Southern towns such as is going to astonish 
the rest of the world during the lives of most 
of the young farmers who read this page. 

Some of the boys who read these lines will 
live to see Southern men in the Presidency. They 
will see great cities in the South, such as we 
We shall have great writers 
and poets and artists, such as conditions among 
us have not favored until now. The masses of 
the people will be better educated and more 
prosperous than the South has ever known be- 
fore. Men from other sections will come to help 
build up our industries instead of our being 
drained of our bright sons and daughters as ‘has 
been too often the case heretofore. Great lead- 
ers will grow up among us in literature, and in- 
dustry, and finance, and statesmanship, and the 
South will become one of the dominant sections 
of our great American nation. 

For the boys and girls who live in the South, 
this is about the biggest piece of news of all—the 
coming leadership of the South and the part that 
we can have in bringing it about. 


= SF 
Our Most Troublesome Problem. 


\y By HERE IS JUST one drawback to this vision 
of a greater South, and this is the race 
issue, the menace of trouble between the 

white man and the black. ; 
It would doubtless be far better if the two 
races were separated, if the greed of the slave- 
trader had never brought the black man from 
jis own continent to America. But since the two 
races are here, and there is no likelihood of their 
not remaining here together, we have only to 
make the best of the situation as we find it. 
And with this view of the case let us remem- 
ber that the greatest danger is not in the ne- 
gro’s becoming intelligent and useful, but in his 
being ignorant and unproductive, and thereby 
keeping the South poor by reason of his own 
poverty. Many a Southern county is poor to- 
day simply because so many of its people are 
shiftless, poverty-stricken negroes. 
The larger the proportion of intelligent and 
prosperous people there are in a community, the 
better it is for you, no matter what you are do- 
ing—always remember this. 
If you are farming, your land will be more 
valuable; you can get more intelligent labor to 
take care of it; you can sell your improved 
stock and improved seeds to better advantage; 
you can get more help about getting good roads 
and good schools and every good thing that makes 
life attractive in your community. 
If you are a merchant, then it helps you to 
have intelligent and prosperous people in the 
community because you can sell more goods of 
good quality and high price, and you will have 
few; pad @sbts, and your business will be much 




















flour will never give you much profit, but a man 
who buys carriages and harvesters will. 

It is the same way if you are a lawyer or a 
preacher or a teacher or an editor. Five hundred 
men who are making money farming, who have 
intelligence and skill, will contribute more to 
your support, will give you bigger fees and bet- 


people who can hardly make ends meet. 

This, then, is our second piece of fundamental 
news: the danger to the South’s future in the 
great body of ignorant, unprogressive people who 
threaten to hold back progress and check the 
prosperity which would otherwise be ours. 


e+ 8 
Keeping the Demagogue in Check. 


problem, however, we must be guided by 
wisdom and courage and not by hysterics. 


political but moral. 
that we follow leaders who stand for issues and 


up the South. 


munities. 


flattering the people than on serving them. 


he finds out which is the popular side. 
coward: let him alone. 
let alone. 


leader. 
se SS 


Law-Loving. 


take the law into our own hands. 
lynching nor any other form of mob violence i 
ever justifiable. You may hear some sort of ex 


are stronger reasons against it than for it. 


property we’try to accumulate. 


weaken that respect for law on which all publi 
peace and security must rest. 
Lynching,  night-riding, 


should ever countenance any of them. 


who ought to know better. 


be happier and more successful men than woul 
otherwise be possible. 


ese 


as you grow up and become voters and citizens. 


up the South. 





The man who buys only side-meat and 


~ 


larger. 


~s 


The South has never suffered half so much 
from an overproduction of cotton as from an 
overproduction of wordy orators more intent in 


You see a man sometimes who seems to be 
afraid of taking a stand upon any question until 
“an aoe: cee Poet By HE ASSASSINATION OF Prince Ito, the 
who depend on abuse rather than argument: Nac 
they insult your intelligence and should also be| = 

We have had too many politicians of Korean, shows the feeling of the people of that 
both classes; let us now have a new sort of country toward their rulers. 


white-capping—all | men of all parties and opinions. 
these things let down the gap for reckless men. to|crat, and was appointed to the Supreme Court 
kill and plunder, and no Southern farm boy| Bench by President Cleveland in 1895. 


tunities for young men in the South than almost 
anywhere in the world. The South during these 
next thirty years will grow faster than either 
North or West. 

Then the ever-vexing race problem must be 
wisely dealt with, and we must train the negro 
so he will help build up the South instead of be- 
ing an ignorant land-waster, earning too little to 


ter salaries, than five thousand shiftless, ignorant be of much help to himself or any one else. 


The great danger to the South, therefore, is 
not that the negro will become more intelligent 
and learn to do better, but that he will remain 
ignorant and make us all poorer by mismanaging 
the land, buying in small quantities from our 
merchants (and then being poor pay), and by 
giving us no help as a citizen in getting better 
roads and better schools, and all the other con- 
veniences and advantages that only a prosperous 
people can have. And this is the thing we need 
to keep in mind in considering immigration. The 


ae DEALING WITH our perplexing race|farmers of the South have wisely decided that 
te 
‘ 


they don’t want any more poor, ignorant Italians, 
Poles, Hungarians, etc. 
us poorer. But 


They would only make 
intelligent, wide-awake men 


We have no higher duty than that of preserving|from the West and North who would take farms 
racial purity, but the great danger here is not|and become prosperous would make us all richer. 


Next, in politics, we must encourage and follow 


Let us remember this, and in politics see to it the men who have ideas and plans that will build 


up our country—not men who are only flatterers 
or bullies or dodgers or smiling handshakers. 


movements that will help the people and build| Only in this way can we grow men big enough 
It is not the man who can re-|tO make the South the powerful section it was 
member the names of most voters, or flatter the from fifty to a hundred years ago. 


people most at the political rally, or holler loud- 
est and gesticulate most fiercely when speaking, 
that we should support, but it is the man who is 
going to do something to give us better schools 
and better roads, and who will help along all the 
forward movements that will build up our com- 


And lastly, we must stand for the rigid en- 
forcement of law alike with all classes—rich or 
poor, high or low, white or black—because no 
people has ever achieved or preserved greatness 
without this unflinching regard for law. 

The “news” that we read from week to week 
or from day to day is useful only because of its 
relation to certain great principles, and most of 
our Southern news, as we said in the outset, has 
to do with some one or more of the principles set 
forth in this article. 
: ee SF 


Four Recent Deaths. 


Japanese ‘‘Resident Commissioner,’ or 
Governor-General, of Korea, by a native 


There have been 
many charges that Japanese rule in the old ‘‘Her- 
mit Kingdom”? was unnecessarily hard, though, 
doubtless, the conservatism of the Koreans as 


No People Ever Great Who Were Not| contrasted with the progressive Japanese ideas 


accounted for much of this seeming severity. 
Prince Ito was the chief of the ‘“‘elder states- 


need to guard against is the tendency to|resPponsible for the introduction of Western ideas 


NOTHER TENDENCY in the South that we men” of Japan—that is, of the men who had been 
‘Al No|2nd methods and who guided the empire during 


8 its rapid change from medieval customs and stand- 
_|ards into one of the most aggressive and enter- 


cuse for it, but you may always be sure that there prising of modern nations. He had been Premier 


two or three times, and was generally regarded as 


We work through the day to lay up some sort Japan’s wisest and most influential leader. His 
of property for the future, and at night we lay mission in Korea was said to be one of pacifica- 
down in peace to sleep, and only because we tion, and his friendship for the United States was 
know in both cases that law in America is usually | V@!! known. Aes 
strong enough to protect both our lives and the|!08s to Japan, and for that matter, to the world, 


His death is unquestionably a great 


since he ranked with the very greatest of contem- 


Remember, then, that every time you tolerate | P°T@ry statesmen. 
any form of mob violence or lawlessness, you 


In our own country the death of Justice Rufus 
e|W. Peckham of the United States Supreme Court 
has called forth expressions of deep regret from 
He was a Demo- 


Justice 
Harlan says that he was one of the ablest and 


Right now, for instance, while the South is} most conscientious men he ever knew, and he 
bent upon the task of developing a sober citizen-|Seems to have been, in many respects, an ideal 
ship, the work is made difficult by lawless men judge, devoting himself to his work with the deep- 
who too often have the sympathy of other men|est seriousness and taking no part in political 
Whatever the cities| controversies of any kind. 
may do, however, the farming people of the South 
are going to stand for curbing the evil of intem-|in the Federal Army during the Civil War, also 
perance, and this means that the country boys] died last week at an advanced age. 
will have clearer heads, stronger bodies, and will} been noted for his interest in all religious move- 


Oliver O. Howard, who was a major-general 
He had long 
d|ments, but the great work of his later years was 


the founding of ‘‘Lincoln Memorial University” at 
Cumberland Gap, Tenn., for the education of the 


Things the Farm Boy Must Stand For poor mountain children of Tennessee, Kentucky, 


YB HIS, WE WOULD say to our young farmer 
} boys, is only a rough outline of the big| Patrick H. McCarren, 
\ problems with which you will have to deal} Brooklyn, N. Y. He was a politician of the Tam- 


and Virginia 
Another death that deserves notice was that of 
the Democratic boss of 


many type, although an inveterate enemy of Tam- 


First of all, we must give our lives to building |many, and retained his mastery of the Brooklyn 
It would be cowardly for us to|organization until his death in spite of determined 
run away from her need of us, if we wished to]efforts by the State’s shrewdest politicians to over- 
do so, but there are now really greater oppor-!ithrow him. 
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| + Where to Buy the 


Best Live Stock. * 

















SELWYN FARM 


THOROUGHBRED BERKSHIRES 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


CHARLOTTE, e sad 











Pigs of both sexes, 3 to 6 months’old by Lee 
Premier 3rd ($1,100 Son of Premier Long 
fellow), shortest nosed and fanciest headed 
boar in America. {Gilts and Sows bred to 
him. Two registered Jersey Bull Calves. Write 
for booklet and prices. 

EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop. 

Fancy Seed Wheat and Rye for sale. 


Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Gattle and Berkshire Hogs 














Eminent X, atthe head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for 10.000. No females for sale at present, 
but have a few choice bulls and bull 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD 


NEWTON, N. C. 




















Mammoth - Black - Pigs 


A pair of this famous breed of hogs will lay 
the foundation for a nice income as the pigs 
sell readily for cash, at big prices. 

One that I sold dressed 978 pounds, Address 

JOHN A. YOUNG, 


Greensboro, N. O. 


Registered Duroc Jerseys 


Twelve Sows to farrow between 
September list and 20th. 
Pigs not akin. High Quality. 


R. W. WATSON, 
Sterling Stock Farm, 


Petersburg, Va. 


Registered Holestein Bulls 


Also Eggs and Cockerels from choice bred S. 
Cc. White Leghorns. Eges $1 per setting of 15, 
1 Bull 12 months old ready for — 1 Bull 
Cali 4 months old; 1 Bull Calf 2 months old. 
These bulls are the best that choice breeding 
can produce. Call and see them or write us 
your wants. Anondale Farm, J. G. Hardison, 
Mer., R. R. 3, West Asheville, N.C. 











i Pi m 
Tnoroughbred Berkshires Pis¢ 3 months 
Premier, one of the shortest nosed and fan- 
clest headed Boaisin America. I will sell at 
aoe prices write for prices. 
7, A. COCHRAN, Prop., Derita. N.C. 





ARROWHEAD FARM. 

Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas 
of the best breeding. 

Sam’l B. Woods, Charlottaville, Va. 


i Cherry red in color, 

Duroc Jersey Pigs Cieney of boncand fn 

ish. Sired by $8,000 boar. Also a ew choice 

service boars and bred gilts. Writefor prices. 
L. M. WHITAKER, Mulberry, Tenn. 








Poland China Pigs For Sale 
From the largest herd in the State. Write 


me your wants. E. S. WRIGHT. 
Sykes. Tenn. 


EGISTERED POLAND CHINA HOGS 
8 weeks'to 10 months old. White one Sil- 
ver Wyandottes, B. P. Kocks. ard Brown 
Leghorns. A. F. TUGGLE, 
Route 1, Brush Creek, Tenn. 


Sarkehire Swine of Best B reeding FOR SALE 


Send your order or meet them at the Fair. 


D. L. FARRIOR, - - RALEIGH, N. C. 


For Sale 


Registered Duroc- Jersey Pigs. 
E. B. Sutton, Calypso, N. 


' When writing advertisers, 
this paper: 














please. mention 





One Shropshire Buck 


FOR SALE 


Cost $50.00, has been used for two years, 
Will sell him for $25.00. He is in fine con- 
dition and fine individuality. Was pur- 
chased of Druid Hill Farm near Balti- 
more. 


Address 


OCCONEECHEE FARM 


Durham, N. C. 











North Carolina Herd of 


DUROC JERSEY SWINE 
headed by N. C. Commodore 24463. N. ©. Cot- 
onel 26087 and Orion T. 23711. Three boars 
worthy to head any herd; cherry red in color. 
Over twenty registered sows in service, re- 
presenting the most noted, prolific, big boned, 
blocky types of Durocs. Pedigrees free, if 
asked for. Price. ist #900. 2nd 8750 Red 
Polled Cattle. Cedar Grove Stock Farm, Coneto, MC. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 








Standard Bred Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey . — Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Black Dogs = = : 


or B. P. Rocka, S. L. Wrandottes, S. C. Brown 

Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin o— mes 

—and Egesin season, address OPEN VIEW 

laa a — L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
olly, N. 


Tennessee Herd of Duroc Swine 


50 chofce bred Gilts for sale. Bred to our 
great show and breeding boars. We won 
more St*te Fair Premiums this’season than 
all other Southern breeders combined. Boars 
all sold, 


S. H. STANBERY & SONS, 


Newport, Tenn. 


DUROC JERSEY PIGS 


DUKE, N. C., October 7, 1909. 
Mr. W. A. Thigpen. 

DEAR Sir: I recetved my pigs last Friday 
night allright. Am pleased with them vers 
much. Everybody that has seen them think 
they are fine. They are doing very well at 
present. I want yoa to send me the full pedi- 
gree of them, as I want to know all about 

em. 


mm. Yours truly, 
Duke, N. C. B. 


SUNNYSIDE RERKSHIRES 


Best blood in America in my herd bhoars— 
Cherokee’s Masterpiece, Peerless Premier and 
Hightide Comsnons (imported). Sows equally 
well bred and include two daughters of Mas- 
terpiece, two daughters of Premier Longfellow 
and others of just as good breeding. Young 
stock forsale. Pricer reasonable. 

W. R, WALKER, Union, S. C. 








B. TRULL. 








Southdown Sheep, Lambs; Essex 
Pigs, one extra fine 3-year-old; Augus 
Bull, one extra fine 4-year-old; Guern- 
sey Bull. For prices, etc., address 

L. G. JONES, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


Fox Hounds 


Trained and untrained, all pedigreed 
and guaranteed, list free, either send 
me the money or to the bank of Shel- 
byville, as you prefer. 
J. D. STODGHILL, 
Shelbyville, Ky. 











THE PERFECTION CHUR* 


Makes buttermilk with nou 
water in it. Pays for itself in 
16 weeks. Men and women 
make good profits as agents. 

One Perfection Churn at 
agents’ price to introduce it. 
Write today for catalog and 
prices. PERFECTION CHURN CO., 

Greensboro, N.© 














8) Al R If you want the best ever mad: 
for the money in Churns, But- 
TOOLS ter Workers, Paper and Moulds: 
Railroad Cans, all sizes of Milk 
Bottles and Caps, Butter Color, etc., write im 
mediately for our booklet of prices. We als 
sell the best Separator ever made at a price 
which makes it pay for itself in a remarkably 
short time. Write at once A 
L A. MADDEN, . 7 Whitehall St. 
DEPT. A, wane GA. 








PRESIDENT: 
Jos. G. Brown 


CASHIER: 
H. KE. Litchford 
With ample 
resources, we 
offer our pat- 
We will be glad to 


CITIZENS 





rons the best facilities. 





have your account, 











* LIVE STOCK 





AND DAIRY * 





North Carolina State Fair re- 

cently held, while not up to 
the standard in a great many re- 
spects, was very creditable, consider- 
ing the amount of money offered in 
the various classes. Another pecu- 
liar situation which is holding the 
live stock show in check is the fact 
that the accommodations for live 
stock are very meager and, further- 
more, the location of the stock build- 
ings is ruinous to a live, enthusiastic 
show. Whenever we learn to distin- 
guish the difference between a stock 
exhibit and a dancing pavilion, then 
the real intent and purpose of our 
State Fair will dawn upon us. When- 
ever the live stock show is installed 
on “the midway” and this part of the 
fair either placed in the background 
or entirely eiiminated, then we will 
be taking steps in the right direc- 
tion. ; 


PRs LIVE STOCK show at the 


Few Horses Shown. 


W. D. Upchurch, of Cary, N. C., 
won first prize on a German 
coach stallion four years old or over. 
Several very desirable draft animals 
and a team of mules to wagon were 
shown by the same exhibitor, the 
blue going to Upchurch and the red 
to S. Wilder, of Cary, N. C., whose 
mules were of excellent type, but 
somewhat out of show condition. W. 
Myatt won first on coach stallion 
three years old or over. E. F. Bald- 
win, of Apex, N. C., won first on a 
very meritorious 4-year-old Perche- 
ron. 

George Harden, of Raleigh, N. C., 
won first in Standard-bred stallion 
class; J. H. Robbins, Raleigh, second. 

In the saddle classes John “C. 
Drewry, of Raleigh, won first and J. 
H. Robbins, second. The first for 
drivers and roadsters went to George 
Harden on a very stylish driver of 
excellent show type. 

The principal exhibitor in the 
coach classes for get of stallion was 
J. H. Robbins, of Raleigh. W. C. 
McMackin, of Raleigh, showed one 
colt from a Standard-bred stallion 
and cne from a Hackney stallion. 
This was in part what should have 
been a class of four colts, progeny 
from pure bred coach stallion. <A 
special classification of this sort is 
advisable when the exhibit is a large 
one and ful‘ meritorious, but the 
making of special classes for local 
breeders just on the spur of making 
awards is to be most heartily con- 
demned. 

In the Shetland pony classes, the 
Occoneechee Farm, of Hillsboro, N. 
C., was awarded first premium and 
Anderson & Theim, of Raleigh, sec- 
ond. 


Cattle Classes Poorly Filled. 


The Jersey cattle classes were fill- 
ed by J. S. Jeffrey and D. L. Ferrior, 
of Raleigh, and S. Wilder, of Cary, 
N. C. In the class for bull two years 
old or over, S. Wilder was awarded 
first and D. L. Ferrior, second. J. S. 
Jeffrey showed a specially meritori- 
ous 3-year-old Jersey, winning first 
over all. 

Occoneechee Farm, of Hillsboro, 
exhibited four representatives of the 
Dutch: Belted breed, one aged bull | 
and three cows and heifers. 

The principal exhibit of Guernseys 
was made by W. D. Phelps, of Farm- 


Live Stock at North Carolina State Fair. 


While Some Good Animals Were Shown, Lack of Accommoda- 
tions for Breeders and Small Premiums Offered Did Not En- 
courage Exhibitors—The Real Purpose cf a State Fair. 


onds were liberally awarded to this 
breeder. The only other exhibitor 
of Guernseys was Thomas Tyson, of 
Raleigh. 

J. F. Homewood, of Burlington, N. 
C., showed a _ herd of Ayrshires. 


The Devons were very well repre- 
sented by the Wheeler Homestead of 
Kankona, N. Y. This herd was in 
excellent show condition and carried 
away numerous blue and red ribbons. 

J. F. Homewood, of Burlington, N. 
C., was the second exhibitor of De- 
vons. His herd contained some very 
good specimens of the breed, but 
lacked show condition. 


With the beef breeds only the 
Herefords were represented. W. D. 
Upchurch, of Cary, N. C., exhibited 
the horned Hereford, and B. F. Shel- 
ton, of Speed, N. C., the single-stand- 
ard polled Hereford. Both herds 
have been grazing for some time on 
North Carolina soil and seemed to 
be holding their own in a very re- 
markable way. 


Some Excellent Berkshires. 


The swine classes, as usual, were 
better filled than the other classes of 
live stock. This was especially true 
with the Berkshire breed. The prin- 
cipal exhibitors were Leonard H. 
Tufts, of Pinehurst, N. C.; D. L. Fer- 
rior, of Raleigh, N. C.; John C. Drew- 
ry, of Raleigh, N. C.; C. V. Williams, 
of Apex; G. A. Riggs, cf Apex, and 
S. J. Betts, of Raleigh. The first 
three breeders showed animals of 
special merit. The Pinehurst Farms 
exhibited a herd of very uniform 
Berkshires, showing type and breedi- 
ness. The premium for best boar, 
any age, was awarded to this breed- 
er. D. L. Ferrior won first on boar 
2 years old or over. John C. Drewry 
won first on boar six months old and 
under twelve months; D. L. Ferrior, 


(Continued on Page 13.) 


REPLACED 


A great many disk-filled and other 
common, complicated cream separ- 
ators are replaced every year 
by ag sanitary Sharples 
Dairy Tubulars. 


‘Women prefer Tubulars be- 
cause Tubulars are easiest to 
clean. Men prefer Tubulars , 
“because Tubulars wear a life- 
time, run easiest, 
skim cleanest, 
skim fastest. 


Tubulars probably 
replace more com- 
mon_ separators 
every year than 
any other maker 
sells. Tubulars 
are the only 
modern separa- 
tor—The World's Best. 
World's largest separa- 
tor factory. Oldest sep- 
arator manufacturing 
concern in America. 
Branch factories in 
Canada and Germany. 
Sales easily exceed 
most, if not all, others 
combined, 




































THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR co. 





ville, Va. An entire herd consisting 
of bull, aged cow, heifers, and calves 





was on exhibition. Firsts and sec- | 


WEST CHESTER? ~ ons 
Chicago, T1L.,San Francisco, ¢/ » PA+ 
Toronto, Can., Wi 5al.,Portland,Ore- 
puipeg, Can. 
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The Farm Boy’s Chances. 


Nowhere Are Greater Opportunities Offered the Boy who Loves 
Farm Life and is Willing to Prepare Himself for His 


Than on the Farm. 


By A. L. 
} HE EDITOR has handed me 
ag one of the greatest compli- 
ments I have ever received, in 
asking me to contribute a short ar- 
ticle to the “Young Folks’ Special.” 
It very nearly causes me to forget 
my gray hair and the thirty years 
that have passed along since I began 
as a boy of ten to try to do a boy’s 
work on the farm. 

What is a boy’s work on the farm 
anyway? Why, just everything, of 
course, for have we ever seen a boy 
on the farm who didn’t have a little 
of everything to do? It is from early 
morn until after the shades of night 
have fallen that the boy hears the 
call: ‘Son, do this, please’; or, 
“Just slip out yonder and attend to 
that little matter, won’t you?” 

And the boy goes—of course, he 
does, no matter if he is tired and 
his legs ache. But he has his re- 
ward; for don’t father and mother 
love the earnest, active, helpful boy 
who is trying to do his duty? And 
the boy doesn’t realize it now, but 
will later on, that this handling in 
a cheerful, whole-souled manner, of 
the many duties that come his way 
is building for himself a character 
the value of which cannot be esti- 
mated in dollars. He is building for 
a strong, courageous, manhood that 
will enable him to take hold of the 
heaviest tasks that come to him in 
later life with a will that cannot be 
shaken. All hail to the courageous 
farm boy! 

But what inducements does the 
business of farming in the South 
hold out to this strong, ambitious 
boy? Why, just about everything. 
Do people talk about the greater op- 
portunities of twenty years ago for 
the young man who would make a 
success in agriculture? Just laugh 
at them, for there was never such au 
opportunity in the history of the 
ages as stands beckoning to the 
young man on the farm today. We 
have just begun to study the science 
of agriculture—are just beginning 
to find out that ours is a business 
that requires brains to handle, and 
the young man of today is training 
his brain in the line of his business. 
What this brain force means to the 
agriculture of the South we will be- 
gin to realize within ten years. 

I tell you, boys,I wish for no great- 
er pleasure than to be privileged to 
go along with you for the next few 
years and see the things that ap- 
plied science will bring about on 
your farms, for it is going to be 
something worth while. We are go- 
ing to see our ten-bushel wheat crops 
increased to twenty and from twenty 
to thirty. Our twelve- and fifteen- 


bushel corn crops are going to fifty, 








If You Could Know 


Positively 


Without Any Expense or Obligation 


that a U. S. Cream Separator 
would greatly in- 
crease the earnin 
power of your dairy, 


would you hesitate 
fora moment giving 
One a trial? 

Surely you would 
not, 

Then write us for 
agent’sname in your 
onlay asking for 

Catalogue No. 136, , 
we will do the rest, 

VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY 

Bellows Falls, Vermont 


Work 


French. ’ 

and some of you are not going to be 
content with less than one hundred 
bushels per acre; and our third-of-a- 
bale crops of cotton are going right 
up to a bale per acre, and then to 
two bales. Then, methinks I hear 
some of the leaders among you de- 
claring: “I am hitting it for three 
bales.”’ 


Our beautiful Southern country 
will be cleared of brush and briars, 
her soils filled full to bursting with 
humus. The galls and gullies will be 
a thing to look back to with shame 
for we will have learned (what men 
ought to have learned years ago) 
that grass is the great soil builder 
and binder. 

The scrub animal we will do away 
with as we are to learn that we 
must feed good feed to animals that 
have been bred to utilize it in a 
profitable manner. 

Talk about openings for the young 
man of ambition and brains on the 
farm! The openings are big enough 
to fall into right now. And, boys, 
don’t think you must wait until you 
go to the agricultural college before 
you begin to s.udy agriculture. You 
can learn something right on the 
farm every day. When going about 
the farm with father, ask him the 
why of things, and if he doesn’t 
know, it may stir him up to deeper 
thinking, and if he is the man ] 
think he is, he will soon find out the 
why of it so he may tell you. Ask 
him why a soil filled with humus, 
well drained, deeply broken, and fine- 
ly pulverized and seeded with good, 
well-selected seed, will produce bet- 
ter crops than soils not so handled. 
Ask him how plants are bred to in- 
crease their productiveness, and why 
the seed should be grown in a patch 
by itself, or at least, in a corner of 
the field that is given special atten- 
tion.. Ask him why the meat-produc- 
ing animal should be blocky, with a 
broad head and back, and a broad 
and deep hind-quarter. Ask him why 
he works one horse when he could so 
well drive two, three, or four. Ask 
him why he milks two cows to secure 
the milk or butter that one well bred 
animal could produce. 

If he gets mad when you have ask- 
ed him these questions, wait until he 
gets cooled off, and then ask him 
some more. If he does not know 
about these things, ask mother, I’ll 
bet she will know. 

Go out ‘into the field with father, 
pull up some plants like the ,owpea, 
crimson clover, soy bean, Japan 
clover, etc., and ask him the meaning 
of those little bulbs that you see 
clinging to the roots of the pants. If 
he doesn’t know this, ask him why 
land on which these plants grow is 
getting richer all the time. 

You had better ask these ques- 
tions and find out about these things, 
for sister is asking them and if you 
don’t. look out, she will be a better 
farmer than you some day. And 
why shouldn’t she be just as: good a 
farmer, anyway? Girls, you answer 
that. Some of the best farmers ] 
have ever known were women. Why 
shouldn’t you be one of them? 





The habit of reading worthless 
books is not a virtue but a vice. 
The habit of skimming over good 
books is a vice of scarcely less mag- 
nitude. The man to be prized by 
friend and dreaded by foe is the 
man who reads few books, but those 
of the best, and he reads them so 
that he not merely knows all they 
contain, but catches their spirit.— 
Dr. Henry Wallace. 





POTASH 


The more thoroughly and practically the 
question is worked out, the more clearly it 
is demonstrated that 


Every Orchard 


Nite increases in bearing and improves in the quality of 
its fruit by fertilizing with Potash. 


Potash Pays 


To secure hardy stock and best yields use a = age A 
PNM containing at least 9 per cent. actual Potash. 
Yo increase the Potash total 1 per cent. add 2 Ibs. of 
— Potash to each 100 Ibs. of fertilizer. 
OSS Send for Literature about soil, crops, ma- 
= nures and fertilizers—compiled by experts, 
Ct failed on request—Free. 
Toso 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
KOS D 2) Atlanta, Ga., 1224 Candler Bldg. 
2207 ===> Chicago, Monadnock Blk. New = $3 Nassau St, 







































This Ad Saves Deale- 
er, Jobber, Catalog 
Heuse a 


Buy direct from the biggest. 
spreader factory in the world. « Ne a= 
—My price has made it—No such 
price as I make on this high 
grade spreader has ever been 
made before in all manure 
spreader history. I save you 
$50. Here’s the secret and reason: 
I make you a price on one based 
on a 25,000 quantity and pay the 
freight right to your station. You 
only pay for actual material, labor and 
one small profit, based on ‘this enore 


mous quantity ona 
with my agreement to pay you 














SEA 







a 
JA "Al eS 
G 
GQ 6 Sizes 


Get my bran new proposition 
with proof—lowest price ever 
made on a first class spreader, 










@- A L L * Y ; A back your money after in try 


it 12 months if it’s not a paying investment How’s that for r Og econ If I did not 
have best spreader I would not dare make such an offer. 000 farmers have nl d 
the‘r O. K. onit. They all tried it 30 days free just like I ask pass to try it—30 DAYS FREE. 
Drop me a postal, and say—"'Calloway, send me your now proposition and Gig Spreader EOOK FREE 
with low prices direct from your factory.’ | aiso make a new complete sicel gear Spreader—70-bu size. 
H. Guthberson, Gladbrook, Iowa. ** Works fin>. Spreads T. F. Stice, Oswego, Kans. ‘‘Often pull it with my 
all kinds of manure better than any spreader 1 ever end smallbuggy team. Does goodwork. Have always used 
So simple, nothing to get out of repair as compared with the before. Galloway much the best. Ifgoing to 
-other spreaders. buy a dozen more they would all be Galloways.’* 


WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY,;679 Galloway Station, WATERLOO, IOWA 














Portabie Corn Mill. 


The Meadows Patent 
Takes all the Gold Medals Everywhere Exhibited. 





Gold Medal Jamestown Exposition, 
First Prize North Carolina State Fair, 
First Prize wherever shown. 


Makes the Finest Meal of Any Mill on the Market.) 


Every farmer who has a gasolene engine 
or any kind of power ought to have one, 
The only portable mill on the market that 
will clean, sift and sack the meal and make 
the finest bread meal to be bad, while as 
good as any other mill for coarser f 

Write to-day for full information to 


W, C. MEADOWS MILL CO., 
BoxF, : Poor’s Knob, MN. C. 


Or to INTERNATIONAL C0.. Charlotte, 
N. C., Atlanta, Ga., Richmond, Vs8,: 
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USTLER SAW MILL 


ISA GENUINE HUSTLER! Itisthe lightest 
running, easiest handled, fastest cutter, most 
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foes durabie and satisfact ry Saw Millon the market, 
5 aos No otuer mill in the world has so many time and labor 
OAD) xy Saving inventions all in one, at such a low price. It has 
. Cz LY a teal Das ad blocks, bottom and top dogs, automatic offset 
'e , Ng of the x when gigged back, spring receder, steel 

Kg (~ All our Saw Mills have lined carriage, taper knees, wire pat vagPer wer etc. We 
g equally great proportionate - also build Log Beam Miils, Mounted Mills, Planers and 
capacity. Wri.e us at once * Matcher g Saws, Ex igers, etc. Write for prices. 





for amr a No. 104. SALEM IRON WORES, oton tion. N.C. 


CZ Z ie r Z wer ee 

















” AMERICAN SAW MILLS 


Make most money because they do best work in 
ickest time with least power and smallest crews, 

owing to their simple nd imp 
patented devices, Portable and stationary. All sizes. 
Te Friction Feed, Combined Ratchet Setworks 
id Quiek Reeeder and other superior features. Free 
Catal and Prices will interest you. Lists our com- 

plete line of wood working machinery. 
American Saw Mill Machinery Co, 
202 Hope St., Hackettstown, N. J. 
1692 Terminal Buildings, New York 

















HIGH GRADE Feed Mills for small power Engines. Grind 
ear corn and all small grains. Lightest running and 
fastest grinding mills ever built. 


50 STYLES AND SIZES 


Fully guaranteed Write for Catalog and special prices. 


THE FOOS MFG. CO-, Sox Springfield, 0. 
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WESTERN HORSES AT AUCTION 


On Saturday, November 11,1909, at 10 0’Clock A. M. 


at my farm, about six miles from Reidsville, 
N. C., I will sell at public auction, twenty-two 
head of Dakota bred Mares and Geldings. 
This is not a lot of ponies. but a bunch ol 
good-sized, sound well bred horses. Some of 
them broken to work or ride. Buy thes: 
horses at your own price, take them home 
and work them lightly the coming winter 
and they will take the place next summer of 
S%Omules A. L. French—whom Progressive 
Farmer read rs all know—uses nothing but 
these We.tern hors¢s for his farm work, and 
driving, and no teams in "ockingham county 
do more hard work. These horses *#re not tn 
hig» flesh and will probably sell below their 
value; so be on har sale day to pick up the 
H. H. WILLIAMSON, 
REIDSVILLE, N. ©, 


bargains. 
3,000 bushels fal' 
plantedgA PPLER 


SEED OATS pein 


IMPROVED COTTON SEED a $1 per bushel 
These seed are grown, ginned and threshe? 
on our own farm where nothing else ts allow 
ed to be planted or ginned. Full printed di 
rections for fertilizing and drilling oats by the 
open furrow method sent with each ship- 
ment. VINEYARD FARM, Griffin, Ga. 








ESTABLISHED 1860. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
Of New York 
OLD—STRONG—RELIABLE 
District Managers wan‘ed in every conty in the State 
—wWrite— 

NORFLEET S. murs, State Agent, 


404-5 Merchants National Bank Building, 
RALEIGH, N. vu. 








AYCOCK & WINSTON 


Attorneys at Law 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

















FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. 


Single Comb Buff Orpington Cockerels, $1.00 
4 = each. L. B. Spracher, Rte 4, Salisbury. 








Ready, Berkshire Pigs * Premiers." An- 
ras, Angus Cattle, pure bred. Alton Wor- 
en, Tullahoma, Tenn. 





First class young farmer wants position as 
manager of small farm. Address “B,” care 
of Progressive Farmer. 

White Wyandotte and Rhode Island Red 
chickens fur saie at $1.00 each. Mrs. D. P 
Whitley, Route 3, Albemarle, N. C. 








For Sale—one nice bay Stallion, three years 
old: mother and father both registered. Apply 
to me at LaGrange, N C. O. ‘layior. 





Several good farms to lease to good, honest 
Industrious farmers. Extra for corn, cotton 
foeene teucking. 8B. F. Keith, Wilmington, 





Farm wacted—Twenty to fifty acres. Wili 
one po Re: il yy Give price and 
ull particulars. ress tticib, Bo : 
Raleigh, N. C. alecas 


. BargaininSt-reopticon. New Stereoptic 

with Vapo. Search Light. Wilh take 82500 
cash at once. Rev. L. P. Bogie. Carolcen. 
North VUarolina. 








For rent. six horse Farm, Cotton Gin, Grist 
“ — a hn of heeacel Daily mail, schools, 
and churches convenient. Apply to . 
Hatcher Carlos, N.C. a baie 





Horse, carriage and harness for sale cheap 
Large bay horse, not afraid of any: hing; Tyson 
& Jones 4seat, rubber-tired carriage. M. 
Ashby Lambert, Raleigh. 





A chance of a Lifetime—4-year-old reg!ster 
ed Jersey Bull, Marcelars Torment, s'red by 
Biltmore’s Torment, $2 White Wyandotte 
cockerels and pullets, 75e. Sam M, Flack, 
Forest City, N. C. 





Bargains. One twenty, one thirty, st. Marys 
Gasoline Engin:s. new. Have no equal. 
bk ned tongs Rae ge aawenee Jack Sowers. 

jury, N. C. users. et information. J. 
H. Schulhuff, Salisbury, N. C. 





A Bargain—600-acre farm, 125 open: all gen- 
eral crops successfully grown; fine stock 
range’ 8room dwelling; goud outbuildings; 
sehools, churches, convenient. Phone. 
W. H. Draughon, Delway, N.C. 





Wanted—2d hand gas engine, hydraulic ram 
or wind mill and pump in thorough repair in 
exchange for 20 H. P. Erie City engine in thor- 
ae sont. on Len A ¥ant, Seneca, S. C. 

u. Boone County te Corn seed, 8 
clal y seleeted, at $2 per bu. — 





Corn Saving Outfit for sale: 8 h. p. gasoline 
engine, burr mill, feed mill, corn harvester 
shredder. all International make and practi- 
os sit te ques ee cost $840.00 will 

.00 for the whole. Great bargain. 
L, Strowd, Chapel Hill, N. C. sg si 





Pigs cheap: Imported Large Yorkshire and 
Easex. All breeding stock registered. Angora 
Goats. Money back ii not pleased, I paying 
return. Pure seed wheat, money refunded, 
wheat taken back at my expense if any cockle 
found, Right and reversible dise plowa. Large 
wea cutter. J. E. Coulter, Connellys Springs. 





The Markets. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 





ee aaa 
nn 14 % 
Middling ......... - 

Off Grades 





CHARLESTON PROVISIONS AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 


Charlesten, S.C., Oct. 30, 1909. 
0, 8S. O. R. Sides, packed ‘ 18% 





D. S. Bellies, packed ........... 13% 
Ch een 11 
Butter—Creamery................. 34 
fHams— Choice, as to size, and 

FORE 200 co.cc cncsccce ccancccsce 17 
Lard—Pure—Tierces.............. 14% 
Pearl Mal. .2c conc cece cove cece. coos $1.80 
Meal, COMMON ac. coe ce2------22- 
Hay—Timothy..... 1.00 to 1.10 






Grain—Corn, white 


Corn chop, per 100 pounds ...... 
Wheat bran, per 100 pounds .... 
Corn bran, per 100 pounds -..... 
Middlings, per 100 pounds. ...... 
Hulls. per 100 pounds ........... 


BS 2 tao RSSSSSSSRERSES 


Cotton Ties—Pisced .............- 
HOUUBTIGN.n nnsconcccse aon 
NOW GOD. csc ues cneccssn ones eset 
Bagging—3 pounds ................ % 
Flour—Spring wheat patent...... $6.25 to 6 
Pio nce cant conecsne esos cncscce 6. 2% to 6. 
BETIS cesncs sews vngistousceccsse 5.75 to 6. 
GRGINS nc nusastscentovsiosssccscs. OFT WE 
ar ot ee 


Petersburg, Va.. Oct. 30, 1909. 


Spanisb, per bushel, .......---..-.---2------ 81.15 
Virginia, 
Machine picked, per pound,........ 2% to 2% 
Sheliing stock, per pound,........... 2 
i —__-___ 


RICHMOND TOBAOCOO. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco, 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 


Bright 
Wrappers Fillers 


























Common -- | 12 @i4 7 @9 
Medium --|14 @% 9 @il 
- --. 125 @50 11 @15 
Cutters Smokers 

DED scassdensbsnancGe 10 @i2 5 @6 
LES 12 @13 6 @9 
LL, CS 13 @30 9 @10 
Sun-cured Dark-firen 

COMMIS: cccasesadvacccnss 6 @8 5 @7 
OED Sisiincncccess sens 7@9 7@9 
GUO cavavekssaguensascnes 9 @14 9 O12 














NEW YORK PRODUCE. 





New York, Oct. 30.—Everything 
grown on the farm is humming, and 
it seems almost likely that the talk- 
ed-of fifty-cent butter will be an 
actual fact, as it is retailing for 38 @ 
40c at this writing. 

Apples, Baldwins, $2.25@2.25 per 
bbl.; same for Spitz and Greenings; 
Jonathans, $3@4.50. Bartlet‘ pears 


$3@5.75; Seckles, $4@7; Beurre 
Bose, $3.50@5.50; common stock, 
$2 @ 2.50. Quinces, $2.50@3.75. 


Peaches, Ohio, per bushel basket,$1 
@1.50. Plums, 20@ 25c per 8-Ib bas- 
ket. Grapes, Delawares, 40 @50c per 
20-lb basket; Niagaras, 35@40c, 
and same for Concords Cranberries, 
per bbl, $5.25@6.75. 

Potatoes, per 180 pounds, $1@1- 
.87; per bbls, $2.37@2.50. Sweets, 
$1@1.50. Onions, yellow, per 100- 
lb bag, $1@1.12; red, 75c@$1.37; 
white, per crate, 75c@$1. Cab- 
bage, 50 @65c per bbl. Carrots, per 
bbl, 75c@$1. Cucumbers, per bbl, 
$2@4. Cauliflower, per bbl, $1.50@ 


2.25. Lettuce, Norfolk, per basket, 
40@75c. Pumpkins, per bbl, 409@ 
60c. Peppers, per large bbl, $1@ 
1.50. Spinach, per bbl, 25@60c. 


Peas, Va., per basket, $2@4. 
Butter, creamery specials, 32@ 
32%; extras, 31@31%; firsts, 29@ 


30c; factory, 24@25c; inmitation 
creamery, 26 @ 27c. 
27¢. 


Eggs are firm and high. Western 
extras, 31@33c; extra firsts, 28@ 
29%4c; storage stock, 22@23 tc. 

Turpentine, 61%c. 





The largest yields of wheat have 
not been made with less than one 
bushel of seed per acre nor with 
more than about 1% bushels per 
acre. 





HOW to Drain 








and WHY. 


enables the roots to go d 
wet weather. {It is 
ment. 1We make a SUPERIOR 

the pamphlet and let us quote prices. 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 
POMONA, WN. C. 
Manufacturers of Farm Drain Tile, Sewer Pipe, Well Tubing, Flue Pipe, Eto. 





go deeper. Co 
good for all kinds 
OR grad 


Write tor our tree Pamphlet on Drainage. Gives all necessary information. Tells 
Use of drain tile increases value of land and crops at least 
% to 40 per cent, BECAUSE IT PREVENTS damage by excessive rains; prevents dam- 
age by stagnant water and souring of soll, and prevents soil from beeoming baked and 
cloddy. {It enables the farmer to work soil earller in the spring: lessens risk of ‘‘freez- 
ing out:” lessens risk of surface washing. {It lets the air in, makes the soil warmer, and 

uently it is a help in dry weather as well as in 
of lands and all kinds of seasons. It is no experi- 
6 of drain tile ata reasonable price. WRITE for 











the 





IT PAYS 


TO UNDERDRAIN WET LANDS 


Mr. A. L. French says that some of 
his drainage investments have paid him 
1,000 per cent in two years. 





——WE MAKE— 
CEMENT DRAIN TILES 
of the best quality. Our tiles are always 
Straight and Round and Grow Stronger With Age. 
Let us tell you why you should use 


m. 
CONTENTNEA CONCRETE COMPANY, 
WILSON, N C. 














Send name, toda: 







ved Qui 
t your beeds, 


Ho Mone 
Freigh 


Free Trial— 


40 years the standard. Choose 
from 11 sizes, Hand to 20-H.P, 
From cob meai to table me 

Ask for Free Feed Mili Book. = 
Western shipments from Chicago. = 


A. J. STRAUB CO. 
38th and Filbert Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BIG GUT 


QUAKER 





Down— 
Paid 


On Prices 
Direct—For 


CITY MILLS 


Srras Gate ee atecaa ade od 
jaker t 
Sates is 











BROW. 






For Rabbits, 
Chickens, Hogs, Sheep, 
Horses, Cattle. 160 styles. Big 
heavy No. 9 galvanized Coiled 
Spring rust proof wires. Will defy 
stock, wind and weather. Free sample 
& cat'g. 15 to35c perrod. Wepay freight @ 

The Brown Fence & Wire Co., sh 
Dept. 8Y, Cleveland, O- 
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The Victo 
Beans, 


yj A COMBINATION HULLER. 


free upon request. 
ICTOR_PEA 


HULLER CO., Dalton, Ga. @ 
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OSGOOD Wiser scaic 
Wagon Scale 
he weighs the pereduetethat ou _ pad sell? 
a use BOMe else’s scales, yo o! 
“by pap ork.” lovball an Olpoed 
Scale of your own an 4, . 
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Rich, Virgin Soil 
ch, Virgin Sol 

That is the ig advantage of farming in Ar- 
kansas and Eastern Texas. Your land there 
is not worn out by years of crop-growing. The 
soil doesn’t need constant cultivation and fer- 
tilizing to make it produce. It grows big- 
ger crops of almost everything than farms in 
older sections and yet fertile Jand can be had 
there mow at from $5 to $25 peracre. Far- 
mers there do not take years to pay for their 


land, Often a single season’s crops pays 
the entire cos: of the farm, for 


in Arkansas and East Texas 


you not only get bigger yields and_ often 





|| more than one crop, but your income is not 


eaten up by long costly Winters. Stock can 
raze ig ore and never needs costly shelter, 
or the Winters are short and very mild. 
You get the highest prices for your products 
at near-by markets and your family has good 
schools and churches to go to. Is it any 
wonder that thousands of farmers are going 
down there to better themselves? Why 
don’t you. 
You will never know how big 
the opportunities really are 
until youinvestigate. Send for 
free copies of our books about 
Arkansas and Eastern Texas. 
Post yourself on conditions. 
Take advantage of the low 
fares offered twice each month 
by the Cotton Belt Route.Make 
a@ trip down there to look a- 
round. It will be a start on the road to prosperity. 
rite today— tomorrow you may forget. 


E.W. LaBeaume, G. P. & T. A., St..L. S. W. Ry. 
1427 Pierce Bldg, St. Louis 
“See our rice exhibit at the Land 
and Irrigation Congress, Chicago, 
November 7th to December 4th. 








Than Is delivered by an 
ore a er other style of pump an 
24 to 3344% more water 
than is raised by any other pump of the 
same type is produced by the 


“American” Centrifugal Pump 


It’s because the impel’ ar is accur- 
ately machined to the casing, there 
is no sudden change of direction of 
the water in pass- 
ing thru the pump. 
and the entire me- 
chanical efficiency 
contributes direct- 
ly to the raising of 








— 








water. ‘Ameri- | 
can” Centrifugals i 
‘Lare guaranteed @ 
rigidly. Ask for = 
our new catulog. ia caleibailall 
The American Well Works, Office & Works, Aurora, Ill. 
Firet Nut. Bank Bidg., Chicago. 
Sydnor Pump Company, Richmond, Virginia. 
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Jim Jones—College Man. 





——.T SEEMS funny to think of 
Jim Jones being a scientist; 

but he is a college man and 
he says he’s going to be a scientist 
and when Jim says he'll do a thing 
he usually does it. 

That’s the way it was about his 
going off to college. Jim had always 
studied hard at school and he used 
to save his money better than the 
rest of us, but I never thought of his 
going to college till one day we went 
out to the big shellbark tree back 
of the pasture to gather the hickory 
nuts. We had clubbed the tree and 
picked up the nuts and were sitting 
there eating when Jim looked up. 

“Tom,” said he, “I’m going to the 
A. & M. College next year.” 

I thought he was joking till I 
looked at him. Then I saw he meant 
it. 

“Where are you going to get the 
money?” I asked him. 

“lm going to make it; I’ve got 
twenty-five dollars now.” 

“It'll take that to get you there.” 

“I know it, but I’ve got my pigs, 

and I’m going to raise a corn crop 
next summer. Come and go with 
me.”’ 
“Gee!’”? I said, “I wish I could. 
But I’ve not got ten dollars, and 
nothing to sell except one calf*and 
these hickory nuts.” 

“It won’t take so much money,” 
he said; ‘‘and you can make a whole 
lot in a year.” 

“IT don’t see how,” I told -him; 
“and I bet you don’t go either.” 

“You wait and see.” 

Jim didn’t go that year, for it 
was a bad season, and his corn didn’t 
make more than half a crop. After 
he had gathered it, Jim said: 

“There’s no money raising such 
crops as that. I’m going to find out 
if there’s not some better way of 
going about it.”’ 

Just about that time he got hold 
of a paper that said to sow rye or 
something in the fall to keep the land 
covered through the winter, so he 
went and bought some rye and sow- 
ed the five acres his father let him 
have for his corn crop next year. 

We all told Jim he’d better save 
his money, but he didn’t listen. 

Next spring he went over to Squire 
Perkins and hired his team and big 
plow to break up that land. He got 
a harrow, too, and harrowed it down 
every night just as fine as a garden. 
I tell you he plowed it, too. He put 
a chain on and just buried that rye. 
Then he harrowed it again when he 
got ready to plant, and he bought his 
seed, too, and hired a planter to 
plant it with. 

You see, Jim had been reading 
farm papers and bulletins all winter, 
and he’d got a lot of new ideas about 
raising corn. His father said there 
was nothing on the place good 
enough for Jim. 


I guess he spent most of the money og 


he had getting that corn crop in, 
and after it was planted he spent all 
the time his father didn’t need him 


working in that corn patch. He}; 


actually took an old harrow and har- 


up, and John Smith said Jim was 
afraid if he let that corn get an even 
start with him it would outrun him 
and he wouldn’t be able to find it 
next fall. But Jim said it wasn’t the 
corn he wanted to keep ahead of, but 
the grass. 

Well, he worked that field till 
his father said it was getting worn 
so thin he would be afraid to drive 
over it; but he didn’t say much 
about it the next fall, for Jim made 
50 bushels of corn to the acre, and 
he made 20. 

Jim he just smiled a little and 
said: ‘Well, I’m a year late getting 
to college, but I think I learned 
something at home.” 

Of course he wrote to me when 
he went to school, and ue was all the 
time telling me about what a fellow 
could do farming and about why 
he shouldn’t do this or that, and how 
this thing happened, till before 
Christmas I got the notion of going 
too. The folks ‘aughed at me, but 
Jim said I could do it if I wanted to, 
arid he tried to tell me how to farm 
so as to make more money, and when 
he came back:last summer he told 
me a whole lot more. 

In fact, it’s funny how much Jim 
knows about things I’d never 
thought of. When Jim first said the 
big ears of corn we saved were not 
fit for seed at all, I thought he was 
guying me, but when he explained, 
I saw how it was. 

Jim says he’s going to be an agro- 
nomist, and I guess he will. At any 
rate I’m going to the short course at 
the college next spring and then I’m 
going to do some good farming and 
go back with Jim in the fall. It will 
be good to be with him again, but 
I’ve always: been nearly up with him, 
and now he’ll be two years ahead. 
That’s where I missed it. 





Send us three new yearly subscrip- 
tions and we will renew your sub- 
scription one year free. 














WATERLOO BOY GASOLINE ENGINE 














CASH OR ON TIME 
Best and cheapest Engine on the market. 
Write for particulars. 
Waterloo Gasoli e Engise Company, 
Greensboro. N C. 
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Stickney GasolineEn 
. ARE THE BEST 

MK Why? Because of the outsid 
modern Open cooling system, si 
ime valve motion aod ball-bearin 








rowed the field before the corn was 





Charles A.Stickney Compan) 


MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY ST PAUL. MINN 
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Don't Buy an Engine 
Until You Have Seen ¥ 
The Simple McVicker 


Every manufacturer is claiming simplicity, be- WE SEND FREE 
cause it’s of vital importance. 
But let your own eyes tell you the truth—com- 
Pare as many engines as youcan with the McVicker, Model Farm Power House Plans, 
then decide. The McVicker has only % the parts Catalog and Full Information 
—133 less than the next simplest engine we know of. Whether you see a McVicker at your 
You want an engine on the farm you can run, dealer aor cae We a and send for these 
A - A : r * ey wi you on gas engines, 
Time’s worth too much to be experimenting with andexpiain fally hy die wav ickar isthe 
— oe eon ratchets, alternating wheels, engine you want for grinding oF shelling 
and other jim-cracks, when you're shelling corn, C0F®, running the fanning mill, churn 
; : cream separator, washing machine, feed 
or doing other important work. . chopper, hay press. horse clippers, thresh- 
That’s why you should have a McVicker—only 4 atten, of ay eoregiereg on the farm. 
moving parts to its valve action; other engines © will tell you how one-third the parts 
; “ta s less fuel and oil, 
have 12, Its wonderful simplicity (fully covered ani alow yor Eevee trom tarparse ail 
by patents) permits it to develop more power over the country, who find the McVicker 
on the same amount of fuel. the best engine. We sold 3,000 last year. 
It will take up50% moresuddenoverloadthananyother Tell us what you want to use the engine 
engine. It’s the engine you can handle yourself. We for, and we’ll suggest the right size, also 
build McVickers in all styles and sizes from 2 to 30 horse- Fag FREE Power House Plans and 
ALMA MFG. COMPANY 
Station D. Aima. Mich. 






power, Stationary, Skidded or Portable. We can also 
furnish Open Jacket Engines, domg away with circu- 


lating pumps, pipe connections and large water tanks. 
SAVES YOU “2 


GALLOWAY $50 to $300 "Z 


AVE from $50 to $300 by buying your gasoline engine of 2 to22-horse-power from \\ 


111-113 Light St., Baltimore, Md. 





























































a real engine factory. Save dealer, jobber and catalogue house profit. No such offer 
as I make on the class of engine I sell has ever been inade before in all Gasoline Engine 
history. Here is the secret and reason: I turn them out all alike by the thousands in my 
enormous modern factory, equipped with automatic machinery. them direct to you 
for less money than some factories can make them at actual shop cost. 
ll you pay me for is actual raw material, labor and one small profit (and I buy my 
material in enormous quantities). 

Anybody can afford and might just as wel! have a high grade engine when he 
can get in ona wholesale deal of this kind. 1'm doing something that never was 
done before. Think of it! A price to you that is lower than dealers and 
jobbers can buy similar engines for, in carload lots, for spot cash. 

Anengine that is made so good in the factory that I will send 
it out anywhere in the U. S. without an expert to any inexperienced 
users, on 30 days’ free trial, to test against any engine made of 
similar horse-power that sells for twice as much, and let him 
be the judge. Seil your poorest horse and buy a 


5-H.=P. Only $119.50 








4S ~ 
Galloway’s 
Biggest and Best 
FREE “tiene' BOOK 
Write today for my beautiful new S0-page Engine Book in four 
colors, nothing like it ever printed before, full of valuable information, 


showing how I make them and how you can make more money with @ 
gasoline engine on the farm. rite me— 


% 
Wm. Gallaway, Pres., Wm. Galloway Co. 
675 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 








IT PAYS TO BUY THE BEST! ! 
WOODRUFF MACHINERY IS THE BEST! 


Write to us for Descriptive Catalogue which explains 
why Woodruff Saw Mills, Shingle Mills, Lath Mills, Drag 
Saws, Wood Splitters, Hay Presses, and our Cornish 
Boiler Steam Engines,and Wheat Threshers are best. 

We are manufacturers and give terms on our Machinery, and 
you can save money by buying direct from us. Write us at once. 


WOODRUFF HARDWARE & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Winder, Ga, 














HORIZONTAL 
SHINGLE MILL 


VERTICAL 
SHINGLE MILL 
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LET US TAN # 
YOUR HIDE, 


Whether Cow, Steer, Bull, or Horse 
Hide, Calf, Dog, Deer, or any kind of 
hide or skin, soft, light, odorless and 
moth-proof for robc,rug,eoat or gloves, 
and make them up when so ordered. 

But first get our il.ustreted catalog, 
with prices, shipping tags and instruc- 
tions. We are the largest custom fur 
‘anners of large wild and domestic 
anima! skins in the world. 

Distance makes no difference what- 
ever. Ship three or more cow or horse 
hides together from anywhere, and 
Crosby pays the freight both ways. We 
sell fur coats and gloves, do taxidermy 
and head mounting. 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


McCue’s “Ringlet” 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Successive winners in strongest competition 
at Richmond, Va., and Washington, D. C. 
When looking around for your birds for the 
show or for utility purposes. you should pause 
and look well at my beautiful young stock, 
the finest that I have ever raised. 

My “Ringiets” are unexcelled in size, vigor, 
beauty, and egg production Write me, I 
will have birds that will please you both in 
QUALITY and PRICE. Satisfaction guaran- 





In writing for prices please state exactly for 
what purpose you want birds. 
LESLIE H. McCUE, 
State Vice-President American Plymouth 
Rock Club, Member Va. Poultry Asso. 
GREENWOOD, VA. 


EGGS $1.50 For Sitting of 15 EGGS 


S.C. White and Brown Teghorns, 
White Wyandottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houdans, Block Minorcas, Light 
Brahmas and C.I Games {Large 
Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for13. . . 
Send forfolder,itsfree.. . . . 
NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 


ROSE-COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Eggs from exhibition stock, $2.00 for 15; fine 
utility, $1.00; trios $5.00. Pullets $1.50. 

Ss. P. LOCKHART, ee Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Agent Prairie State Incubators and Brooders, 


Barred P. Rocks, S. C. Brown 
| Want to Sel Leghorn and Rhode Island 
Hens; and 4 pairs cf ssnuine Mallard Ducks. 
Bargain prices. What do you want? Write 
me, H. B, GEER, 

Nashville, Tenn. 


HODE ISLAND REDS Hens ana Pulte? 
for sale at $1.50 to 
‘ f2each. Best pure 
bred stock—red to the ends of feathers. 
MRS. C. A. RICE, 
Route 11, Elberton, Ga, 


B. P. ROCKS 


Pullets ready to lay in November. 
Cockerels. $1.00 each, 
T. P. WHARTON, 
Washington, N. C 


Hens and Pu'lets, for 
Rhode Isiand Reds sale at $1.59 to $2 each. 
Best pure bred stock—red to the ends of fea- 
thers. MRS. ©, A. RICE, 
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What One Farmer Girl Did. 


(Continued from Page 7.) 


manently decorative because of their 
artistic value. 

One fine picture and a few good 
books were to be purchased each 
year, and the utmost care was to be 
used in selection. The curtains 
and windows were raised, admitting 
fresh air and the odor of flowers. 
Some of the old-fashioned furni- 
ture which had been stored in the at- 
tic was brought forth, put into good 
condition, and made to lend a rich- 
ness to the furnishings which many 
might envy. 

The books were picked up about 
the house and placed on shelves; 
there was a cozy corner added and a 
window seat made. The room had 
the appearance of being in use. The 
easy chairs, the books and papers al- 


an air of homelike comfort which 
made the long evenings very delight- 
ful. 

Now and then something more was 
done in the kitchen. A big armchair 
was placed in one corner of the room 
near a window, and the good mother 
was surprised to find herself drop- 
ping into it occasionally while the 


haps the daughter read aloud while 
the mother worked. 


ing vegetables. 


kept in a cool place! 
box was a 


ventilation. 


the outside. 


they were needed. 





Elberton, Ga, 


ways ready, and the good light gave| Companion. 


daughter washed the dishes; or per- 


A high wooden stool which could 
stand under the kitchen sink was al- 
ways ready to sit on when one was, 
engaged in wiping dishes or prepar- 


One of the most helpful improve- GROW A FRUIT 


ments consisted of a window-box for 
provisions. How often had the mother 
gone to the cellar for eggs, butter,| mercial scale, our free catalogue will assist 
and many things which had to be} ou. 
The window- 
saving of time. and 


strength; yet it consisted of nothing 
but a soap-box, with holes bored for 
It fitted into the lower 


sash of the dining room window on 


When the weather was cool one 
had but to raise the window and BEAR'S NURSERIES, PALATKA, FLA. 
place the provisions in the box, and 
they were near at hand whenever 


means of comfort and genuine cheer- 
fulness which city people are very 
desirous of securing was tbus ob- 
scured. 

The farm afforded plen‘y of fine 
hickory wood for fuel, that crackled 
when it burned and sent out fantas- 
tic figures of flame. 

When this generous fire was start- 
ed on the first cool evening, and 
there were only these three at this 
fireside party, the father turned the 
hickory log, sending the sparks up 
the chimney and a glorious light 
into the room, the mother turned the 
apples on the hearth, and together 
they talked and read until the older 
ones went off to bed satisfied and 
proud of the fine specimen of wom- 
anhood whose common sense had 
brought into a cheeriess house the 
grace and art which made of the vuld 
farmhouse a real home.—Mrs. Mar- 
tha Van Rensselaer, in The Youth’s 















VER LEAK 


ROOFING 


Our Guarantee 


HE advantage in buying Congo Roofing 

(3-ply) is that youcan be absolutely sure 

of getting protection from sun and rain 
for ten years. There is no guess work about 
lt. With every roll of 3-ply Congo comes a 
blank Surety Bond Guarantee numbered and 
ready for our seal and signature as soon as 
your roof is Jaid. The guarantee states that 
if you need a new roof inside of ten years you 
will get it free and that the National Surety 
Company will see to it that you get it (or its 
equivalent in cash), It is a legally binding 
and instantiy en’orceable document—a real 
contract.such as your own lawyer would draw 
up for you. Every possible contingency is 
provided for. Every fair protection is given 
you. It is the only such guarantee that ap. 












FIND PLEASURE AND PROFIT IN 
GROWING GOOD PECAN TREES 


But the stock must be reliable—that’s vital. Our 
‘ecan trees are grown in the best section of the 
P belt, by a specialist with a successful record. 
ecans have a fine future—nuts popular, bring 
oy prices: the timber in great demand. Now's 
ust the <.me to start a grove. 

Write for free illustrated booklet on Southern 
fruit-bearing trees. @ guarantee a ‘'squa’ 
deal "'—replace any tree that isn't right. 
| JEFFERSON NURSERY CO. 


Monticello,, “lgrida 


RCHARD 


At a Small Cost. 


Whether a small home orchard or on’a com- 















ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
MONTICELLO, Fla. 





TREES BEST VARIETIES. 
e@ SPECIAL LOW PRICES 





OBACCO FACTORY wants salesmen; good 
pay steady work and promotion; experti- 
ence unnecessary. We give full instruction. 


There was an unused fireplace in| Danville Tobacco Co. Box T 44. Danville, Va. 
the sitting room which had been 


covered with boards and papered. A | this paper. 





When writing advertisers, please mention 



































the nearest house listed below: 


Rural Telephones 


For Every Community 


There is not a community in the 
United States, no matter how far 
from town it may be, which cannot 
have a rural 
equipped with the famous 


Western Ehecit 1c 


Rural Telephones 


All that you need to do is to cut out this advertisement, write your name and address across it and mail it to 
¢ Upon receipt of your address we will send you free an illustrated book No. :78 that 
explains how you and your neighbors can get all the material and build your own lines in a very few days 


Over one hundred thousand farmers have put Western Electric Rural Telephones 


telephone 


system 






























in their homes this year. 





The cost is insignificant, the benefits enormous. 








New York, Boston, © Chicag 
tlanta. 


Northern Electric and 





Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Indianapolis, Minneapolis. 
MonrTREAL, WINNIPEG ANDVANCOUVER 


Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


Write Us: To-day. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


0, Cincinnati, Saint Louis, 


Write Our 
Nearest House 
ANTWERP Lonpo: 


N 
Bell Telephone WesternElectric Telephon Ay 
Manufacturing Co. Company L 


Kansas City, Dallas, Los Angeles, Salt Lake 
* Omaha. City. 
BERLIN Pa 


E. Zweitusch & Co. 





Denver, San Francisco, Seattle, 


RIS 
»parat Fabrik, Société de Matériel 
Telephonique 



















piles toany ready roofing today. Other guar- 
antees are mere non-enforceable statements 
that would prove worthless in a lawsuit. But 
the Congo guarantee is a real guarantee, and 
it makes you absolutely sure of the amount of 
service you will get for your money. 


| When you buy other roofings you buy roof- 

ing material whose probabie durability is 
| vague and indefinite. When you buy Congo 
| G-ply) you buy ten years of assured protec- 
tion, and the guessing does not begin till aiter 
the guarantee term expires. 


Why buy a Roofing Riddle when you can 
(just as cheaply) buy a Congo certainty? 


UNITED ROOFING & MFG. CO. 


587 West end Trust Bldg,, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Chicago San Francisco 








| “ACME” | 
Double Flint-Coated Roofing 


(Sanded both sides) 
1 ply at $1.30; 2 ply at $1.90; 3 ply at $2.25 
per square. 


| “ELECTROID ” | 
Rubber Roofing 


(Smooth finish) 
1 ply at $1.30; 2 ply at $1.90;3 ply at $2.25 
per square, 


| “ UNIVERSAL” | 


Gravel Surface 
(Washed Sea Gravel) 


One weight only; very heavy, at $2.60 
per square, 

















The above are the highest grades of Ready: 
to-lay Asphalt Roofing that money can buy— 
and are more economical, as they will last 
longer, from 10 to 20 years, with but little care. 

The prices named inciude sufficient Large- 
Headed Galvanized Nails and Liquid Cement 
Coating, which are placed in the core of each 

oll, to properly iay the same. 


We Prepay Freight to your Railroad Station 
We sell cheaper grades of Ready Roofings 
and Building Papers, but the above are the 
best and most economical. 


Samples and Catalog ‘‘F’’ mailed free for the 
asking. 


Carolina Portland Cement Company 
CHARLESTON, S. Cc. 


Get our Prices Cement, Lime, Plaster, &o, &o 


GET THE ROYAL PEA HULLER 





t costs les8S than any other 
and gives better satisfac- 
tion. It does faster work 
and better work and never 
gets out of order. The Auto- 
matic Fan insures a steady 
breeze. The extra-heavy fly 
wheel makes it the easiest 
running machine ever pat- 
ented. Send for prices and 
booklet. If you write NOW 
we have a specially attrac- 
tive offer to make you. 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., Dept. Y. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 








A Dixie Pea Huller 
makes big om out of Cow 
Peas. Hulls and cleans with- 
out bursting the peas-increases 
their value 10c per bushei. 

lany have given entire satis- 
faction for over 10 years. Il- 
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THREE 20th CENTURY IDEAS 


Solid-breech,Hammerless 


THE NEW 


EMINGTON GUNS 

lead the world in modern 
ideas. The Remington Pump 
Gun is the only gun of its 


type which combines the three — 
1. Solid Breech; 2. Hammerless; 3. Loading and ejection of shells 
at the bottom. Absolutely safe and easy to handle because of perfect 
balance. Although graceful and beautiful, it stands the roughest usage. 


THE NEW REMINGTON .22 REPEATER 
embodies the Remington Solid Breech Hammerless Idea. Suitable 


for all small game because it shoots .22 short, long and long rifle cart- 
Will wear a lifetime because you can take it apart, clean it 
from the breach and thus prevent the barrel from “rusting out.” Get 
the new Remington and get the many improvements found in no 


ridges. 
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other. Accurate, pretty and moderate in price. 


If your dealer can’t show you the new Remingtons, write us for literature. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Ilion, N. Y. 
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There are many kinds 
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Shot Shells 


Pe ER nearly 40 years’ experience in making “the 
best shells on earth,” we find that a tough band of 
steel around the smokeless powder makes our Arrow and 
Nitro Club shells better, stronger and safer. 
Lining protects the gun, keeps out the moisture and makes 
the shell shoot better in every way. 


The Steel 


of unlined shells but it should 


be easy to remember the UMC Steel Lined kind from the 
round red trade mark on the shell box. 
tional charge for the steel protection. 


There is no addi- 


MADE FOR REMINGTON AND ALL OTHER SHOTGUNS. 
Game Laws Free. 


The UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. 
315 Broadway. 


New York City 





Live Stock at North Carolina 
State Fair. 
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second. Mr. Drewry showed a boar 
and gilt of special merit. 
Good Duroc-Jerseys and Yorkshires. 

Duroc-Jerseys were shown by W. 
S. Eaton, of Morehead City, and T. 
Jeff. Stephenson, local breeder. The 
entries made by Mr. Eaton were de- 
serving of special commendation. 
The boar and two gilts - exhibited 
would have made first-class compe- 
tition in any Duroc Jersey show. 
Smoothness, uniformity, breed type 
and quality were points especially 
noticeable. The other herd owned 
by T. Jeff Stephenson was very cred- 
itable indeed, second premiums be- 
ing awarded to this party on boar 
and sow over six months and under 
twelve months. 

A single exhibit of Yorkshires was 
made by the Wheeler Homestead, of 
Kankona, N. Y. This display was 
very meritorious and educational. 
An entire herd was in evidence and 
consequently firsts and seconds 
awarded accordingly. Two females 
and one male of this breed were 
sold in the State. Results from 
breeding this type of hog in the 
South should be watched with great 
interest, as there is no doubt but 
what the bacon breed should and 
will predominate under our condi- 
tions. 

J. W. Beavers, of Apex, N. C., 
showed a small herd of Poland Chi- 
nas. 

The Tamworth was exhibited by 
BE. A. Allen, of Neuse River, N. C. 


Poor Showing of Sheep. 


The sheep classes were not filled 
as they should have been, but some 
excuse is offered fcr this condition 
considering the fact that the classi- 





fication does not provide for the 
individual breeds, but rather for the 
three types—long wools, short wools 
and medium wools. This condition 
should be all means be remedied and 
no doubt will be in the near future. 

The only exhibitors in the sheep 
class were J. F. Homewood, of Bur- 
lington, N. C., and Occoneechee 
Farm, of Hillsboro, N. C. The Occo- 
neechee Farm was awarded first on 
ram two years old or over. For the 
flock premium J. F. Homewood was 
awarded first prize, the Occoneechee 
Farm not having a full class. 

Three flocks of Angora goats were 
shown. The largest and decidedly 
the best flock was shown by 
the Diamond ‘“V” Angora goat 
ranch, of Rock Castle, Va. Firsts 
were awarded to this farm in 
every case; seconds, to Occoneechee 
Farm. The flock from Virginia was 
deserving of special merit owing to 
the splendid type and quality and 
uniformity of the fleece. 

Next year it is hoped that more 
adequate accommodations can be 
provided, both in the way of build- 
ings to house the stock and premium 
money for the exhibitors. The cat- 
tle tick once disposed of, the way 
should be fairly well opened for a 
splendid live stock show at Raleigh, 
so much needed for educational pur- 
poses. R. S. CURTIS, 
North Carolina Experiment Station. 

West Raleigh, N. C. 





A Drawback. 


“Tf you love him and you’re so 
absolutely certain that he loves you, 
why don’t you marry him?”’ 

“There’s just one thing 
way.’’ 

“What's that, for goodness’ sake? 
He hag plenty of money.” 

“Yes, but he. won’t propose.’’— 
Cleveland Leader. 


in the 


$500 More a Year Farming. 


(Continued from Page 3.) 
without a long course of study and 
preparation. The things we know 
most of and can do best are those 
in which we are most interested. An 
early knowledge of the facts and 
principles underlying household and. 
farm practices and operations will 
do more to develop intelligence, in- 
dustry, and a worthy ambition in our 
farm boys and girls than all other 
things combined. How is this de- 
sire for useful knowledge to be in- 
spired and the reading habit form- 
ed? They will rarely be accom- 
plished unless one or both parents 
possess them and then only gener- 
ally when a complete spirit of inter- 
est, sympathy and comradeship is 
maintained between the boys and 
girls and their parents or teachers. 
Just as we believe the mother wields 
the greatest influence over the char- 
acter of the boy or girl, so we be- 
lieve that the mothers of the South 
are most largely responsible for the 
lack of knowledge and interest in 
household economics among our 
girls and for the lack of desire for 
farm life among our boys. To make 
the most out of the boys and girls 
we fear the fathers and mothers will 
have to be regenerated or inspired 
with a desire for knowledge for the 
power it gives to do life’s work. 


s 
A College Education Possible 


VERY BOY and girl will not 
Ee and could not get a college 
5 education, and it may be ask- 
ed why a college education is neces- 
sary when knowledge has and may 
be obtained through reading, study- 
and observation, without the aid of 
the college. As the first thousand 
dollars is the hardest to make and 











save, so the first and fundamental 
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Our 1910 Model Machine saws faster, runs easier and will 
last BF than ever. Adjusted in a minute to suita 13 


year-old boy or strongest man. Ask for catalog N 
and low price. First order FE agency eames 


Polding Sawing Mach, Co.,158 E. Harrison St., Chicago, Ul, 


BOND XO ND) Dn 


Will positively destroy SAN JOSE SCALE and all 





soft bodied sucking insects without injury to the 

tree. Simple, more effective and cheaper than 

Lime Sulphur. Not an experiment. One gallon 
y 


makes 16 to 20 gallons spray simyly adding water. 
Send for Booxlet, “Orchard Insurance.” 


B. G. PRATT CO.,50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 








knowledge is most difficult to get. 
In fact, without help it will generally 
never be obtained. The college is 
the best, surest and quickest means 
of getting a start in education and 
in most instances gives that of value 
which is not obtained elsewhere. If 
we are to do justice to our boys and 
girls we must do everything possi- 
ble to inspire a desire to acquire a 
college education. We do not even 
need to furnish them money to ob- 
tain this college education if we can 
inspire sufficient desire for it. To 
do this we must ourselves appreciate 
and respect such education. Any 
boy or girl with a sound body and 
mind who desires it sufficiently can 
without financial help acquire a col- 
lege education. Our duty, then, is 
by example and precept to inspire 
our boys and girls with suca a desire, 
and we may do this with ‘complete 
confidence that it will pay. It may 
not supply the boy or girl with 
“common” sense but it will enable a 
better use of that already possessed 
and tend to a broader, fuller and bet- 
ter life. Knowledge is power—the 
greatest power. 
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TR e& K 
ON EVERY INSTRUMENT 


Ckiscn. ee 
Why Don't YOU Get This Phonograp 


On FREE TRIAL? 


For almost four years I have' been making the most liberal phonograph offer ever known! I have given hosts of people the 
opportunity of hearing the genuine Edison Phonograph right in their homes without charging them a single penny. 
Think of it! Thousands and thousands and thousands of people have been given the opportunity to hear in their own parlors concerts and entertain- 
ments by world famous musicians—just such entertainments as the greatest metropolitan theatres are producing. 
So far you have missed all this. Why? Possibly you don’t quite understand my offer yet. Listen— 
I will send you this Genuine Edison Fireside Outfit (the newest model), complete with one dozen 
@® jdison Gold Moulded ant Amberol Records, for an absolutely free trial. I don’t ask any money down 
i @ orinadvance. There are no C. O. D. shipments; no leases or mortgages on the outfit; no papers of 
any sort tosign. Absolutely nothing but a plain out-and-out offer to ship you this phonograph together with a dozen records of your own selection on a free 


trial so that you can hear it and play it in your own home. I can’t make this offer any plainer, any clearer, any better than it is. There is no catch about 
eed ees be mel in will stop and think just a moment, you will realize that the high standing of this concern would absolutely prohibit anything except 
ghtforward offer. 


AD MAR! 
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WHY I Want to Lend You this Phonograph: _ | YOU DON'THAVE TO BUY IT: 4" task von to dos to nv ie ae dental Fireside 
heard "the Genuine” Edison ae agg ey oe aoe nevth the | Edison. You will want todo that anyway because you will be giving them genuine 


which th sounds produced by the imitation machines (some ot| Pleasure. I feel absolutely certain that out of the number of your iriends who will 
machin ilies Sacae on ee Ae ee fhe = style and imitation hear your machine there will be at least one and probably more who will want an 
f udiced against a nds of “Talking Machines.” Now . 
“— 8 only one way to convince these people that the Edison is superior, and thatis to let Edison of theirown. If they don't, if not a single one of them orders a Phonograph 
ss Sotual y see and hear this remarkable instrument for themselves. That ls why | am making | ‘and this sometimes happens) I won't blame you in the slightest. I shall feel that 
ct ad wil wink nos ne he epaare of “se aaece, nothing I can say = you have done your part when you have given these free concerts. You won't be 
e eauty o n be- 
gis to describe the tender, delicate sweetneas of which aus aaniae dhe tag na asked to act as our agent or even assist in the sale of a single instrument, In fact, 
reproduces the soft. pleading notes of the flute or the thunderous, crashing har- | We appoint no such agents, and at the rock-bottom price on this wonderful new 
mony of a full brass band selection. The wonders of the Fireside Edison defy | outfit we could not allow any commission. 
pe Rtg J Le’ any pen to or Neither will I try to tell you how; when 

e tired, nervous an ue, the Edison will soothe you, comfort and The Phonograph—that is if you wish to make the Phono- 
se 8 dao and give you new strength to take up the burdens of life afresh. IF YOU WANT T0 KEEP graph your own, you may do so, but it is not compul- 
ef only way to make you actually realize these things for yourself} sory. I am asking you merely torend for a tree demonstration. I won’t be sur- 
8 to lend you a Genuine Edison Phonograph free and let you try it. eerees. Dawasve. if you wish to keep the machine alter having it in your own ape 
‘. If you do wish to keep it, either remit us the price in full or if you prefer, we will al- 

Get the LATEST EDISON Catalogs low you to pay for it on the easiest kind of payments. ki 

ll ie: 
be Just sign = a address on this coupen now and mail it OUR EASY PAYMENT PLAN. oe are oe eaeee Yeonin-who pore weeds Lsomey 2 
Fieueers ) be ME rg ae waar he agg d senstnates =e it all at once that [ have decided on an easy payment plan that gives you absolute 
Maulied ani uses Meaaeel oo oe | 500 ' —— ) 701d | use of tne phonograph while paying for it. $2.00 a month pays for an outfit. There 
our Free Trial Certificate entitling ver to this t “ay one is absolutely no lease or mortgage of any kind, guarantee from a third party, no 
Sign this coupon now, get ines axielaen aoe ne going before a notary public, in fact no publicity ot any kind, and the payments are 
your records at once. Remember the free concerts 80 very small and our terms so liberal that you never notice the payments. 
Sign this coupon right now or send a postal card | Owners of Edison’s—1910 Model Equipments Now Ready! Ail those who alreaty own 
or letter if you prefer. But co it now. No ob-| an #dison Phonograph can wonderiully improve their old machines, making them 
ligations—just get thecatalog. Sign the coupon | almost like the new 1910 machines, and can also get the SUPERB new 1910 Edison 
and mail it to us right away before you forget | Amberol records. the loudest, clearest, most beautiful records ever made, playing 
it. Addresss F. K. Babson, Edison Phono-| TWICE AS LONG as any of the records heretofore made. Owners of Edisons—write 
graph Distributers, Edison Block. Chicago. | for free circular AA, describing all this.—F. K. BABSON, Manager. 


355 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Canada, } F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Distributers, "ser Se Chicago, Ill. 

















